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Candidate cut 

In his article, ‘Action requires 
organisation’ (September 17), Paul 
Demarty stated: “[The Socialist Party 
in England and Wales) also reaffirm 
their commitment to standing Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
candidates against pro-cuts Labour 
incumbents, which is almost 
certainly a tactical blunder under the 
circumstances - all the more so, given 
Tusc’s risible electoral performances 
thus far...” 

A tactical blunder? This is 
unbelievable. I hold no brief for the 
Socialist Party, but I am in Tusc. Despite 
the fact that we are an established and 
legitimate leftwing organisation, must 
Tusc now only stand where there are 
no Labour candidates? What have 
previous election results got to do 
with whether or not Tusc should stand 
candidates in future? 

I’m flabbergasted that Demarty 
thinks that pro-cuts Labour candidates 
should not be challenged merely 
because they’re part of the sainted new 
Labour Party. Presumably all these 
socialists in the Labour Party should 
work and canvass for these pro-cuts 
Labour candidates even if there is also 
an anti-cuts/socialist candidate also 
standing? 

Douglas Lowe 
email 

Hyperactivism 

I attended a meeting organised by 
Cambridge Left Unity and Cambridge 
Left Forum last Thursday entitled ‘After 
Corbyn, where next for the left?’ On the 
platfonn were Luke Cooper, Maud from 
the People’s Assembly, Andrew Osborne 
of Unite and RS21, and a speaker each 
from Keep Our NHS Public and the 
Solidarity Federation. 

Comrade Maud began by emphasising 
the need to oppose austerity, defend 
the NHS and benefits, and coordinate 
against the Tory political ideology. But 
she also said it was important to debate 
the alternative, because a criticism made 
about the People’s Assembly was that 
“we’re only against things”. 

Andrew Osborne came out with the 
rather dubious statement that Corbyn got 
on the ballot because the Unite executive 
backed him and had made a threat (likely 
an empty one), to disaffiliate from the 
Labour Party. He pointed out that the 
state is not neutral and power for our 
class will not come through parliament 

- only through extra-parliamentary 
activity and taking to the streets can we 
achieve power: hyper-activism, in other 
words. Yes, that will show them. 

The speaker from Keep Our NHS 
Public argued that NHS admin costs 
are rising and set to rise further. But 
Corbynomics was challenging modem 
monetary theory, she said. Comrade 
Luke Cooper introduced himself as an 
activist and said it was a happy moment 
that Corbyn won and attended the 
refugee demo. We are seeing a fracturing 
of the political landscape between left 
and right. Incredibly, he said Corbyn’s 
victory was a Podemos moment for 
Britain (just what we need! ) and would 
strengthen the anti-capitalist movement. 

A speaker from the anarcho- 
syndicalist Solidarity Federation said the 
state can only exist in a world divided by 
classes. He was for a classless society, 
based on ‘From each according to their 
need; to each according to their ability’. 
So far, so good. He then went on to say 
that what was needed was direct action 

- no political party can act on our behalf. 
The problem with this approach is that 
it overlooks the ephemeral nature of 
direct action campaigns and the need 
for organisation. 

The Sol Fed’s second speaker said 
it was great Corbyn won, but correctly 


pointed out that if Labour won in 2020 
and Corbyn was still the leader they 
would implement the good policies 
(debatable), but Britain would still be 
part of the capitalist system. There would 
be no real change through parliament - 
just look at Hollande in France or Syriza 
in Greece. 

In the discussion, Tim Sykes, a 
Labour member and supporter of Yvette 
Cooper and Progress, said there was 
excitement on both the left and right 
of the party. Labour would stay behind 
Corbyn as long as he looks like he’s 
moving forward and away from policies 
unpopular with the right. After all, “the 
worst Labour government is better than 
the best Tory government”. Earlier he 
had told me the party was “full of Trots”. 

A Green Party member said we 
must work towards a progressive 
alliance without specifying what that 
really meant and must not return to 
factionalism. Peace and goodwill for 
the ‘common good’ and all will be fine 
- talk about deluded. Comrade Olivier of 
the People’s Assembly made some valid 
points about holding Corbyn accountable 
to his principles within and without 
Labour, because he would be under 
pressure from the right to compromise 
on them. Deidre Murphy commented 
in response to Olivier that she’d known 
Corbyn politically for over 30 years 
and didn’t think he’ll compromise on 
his principles. 

Jon Duveen mentioned the building 
of a social movement and posed 
the question, where do we go from 
here? It was necessary to get better 
communication between the groups 
and think about the policies that we 
can collectively agree on. Openly 
disagreeing in honest debate? Perish 
the thought. Mike, a new recruit to 
Labour, was battle-ready, making the 
point that those that had signed up to 
join could form a majority in their local 
CLP and fight the Labour right. Another 
comrade said he had previously never 
been involved in politics, but had now 
become politicised. 

Owen Holland was sceptical about 
Labour ward meetings and campaigns, 
while comrade Clement remarked that 
although he signed up as a Labour 
supporter (but was prevented from voting 
by the Labour bureaucracy), a lot could 
be done outside Labour. He questioned 
comrade Cooper’s assessment of Labour 
as the new Podemos. He remarked that it 
wasn’t as simple as joining Labour: we 
need something “more ambitious and 
stable” (like a mass Communist Party?). 

Finally, it was announced that there 
will be a pro-Corbyn victory party this 
weekend in the city centre. 

All in all, it wasn’t a bad meeting. 
But it was dominated by the usual 
left approach, calling for more 
demonstrations, etc. In other words, no 
real direction other than just ‘doing stufF 
to oppose austerity. 

Harry Cousins 
Cambridge 

Support Corbyn 

The leaders of nine national trade 
unions which comprise the Trade Union 
Coordinating Group give full support 
to Jeremy Corbyn and fully back his 
appointment of John McDonnell as 
shadow chancellor. 

The TUCG warmly welcomes the 
landslide election of Jeremy Corbyn 
as the new leader of the Labour Party, 
with the support of over one quarter of 
a million members and supporters. This 
represents a colossal mandate for Jeremy 
and for his anti-austerity programme 
opposing welfare cuts and the grotesque 
inequalities in our society. The TUCG 
welcomes the fact that Jeremy Corbyn 
will be a campaigning popular leader 
not cut off in Westminster but engaging 
with the millions of people who need 
our support. 

In his first days in office, the new 
leader has already: addressed a march 
in favour of welcoming refugees; 


affirmed his resolute opposition to the 
draconian Tory Trade Union Bill; spoken 
out against the idea of a benefit cap; 
transformed prime minister’s questions 
from a public school pantomime into a 
real people’s parliament. 

On Tuesday the TUCG were 
delighted to witness Jeremy become the 
first Labour leader at the TUC to give his 
support to workers currently on strike, 
as he expressed his solidarity with PCS 
workers on strike against privatisation at 
the National Gallery. 

Corbyn should be warmly 
congratulated for putting together a 
broadly-based shadow cabinet team in 
which, for the first time, women are 
in a majority. The TUCG applaud the 
appointment of John McDonnell as 
shadow chancellor, signalling a welcome 
break from Labour’s failed ‘austerity- 
lite’ politics rejected at the last election, 
and ensuring there will be no damaging 
split between leader and shadow 
chancellor for opponents to exploit. 

We condemn the vicious attacks 
being launched on Jeremy and his team 
at the behest of rich media barons, and 
remain confident that the basic truth of 
his message will continue to resonate 
with our members. We call on the wider 
labour movement to unite in defence of 
the new Corbyn leadership and ensure 
that we do everything possible to 
mobilise our full support in taking the 
attack to the Tories. 

Trade Union Coordinating Group 
email 

Dim left 

The moment Jeremy Corbyn won, 
I joined the Labour Party. Finally, 
policies that fought against the slow 
death of England that the Tories 
espoused. I support just about all 
the possible new ideas he’s putting 
forward, so why then do I find I so 
often disagree with my leftwing 
friends? 

For example, why are people so 
upset with Hungary? Are they not just 
doing what they are supposed to do? 
It would have been much easier to let 
the refugees go straight to Germany. 
It hurts to see Hungary on the wrong 
side of a freedom of movement debate, 
because, as the first to open their 
borders in 1989 and allow their citizens 
into capitalist Europe, they started the 
greatest revolutions of our lifetime and 
their country has ever since been the 
symbol of freedom that the European 
Union is based on. 

And why Germany? Why Britain? 
After all, when fleeing death, as long as 
you can survive, then surely anywhere 
will do for at least a while. The frenzy 
to get to certain places looks like 
madness, but only if you see them as 
refugees or asylum-seekers, not if you 
think on them as migrants, looking for 
a better life, not just a life. 

And there’s nothing wrong with 
being a migrant. If you were only a few 
hundred miles from more prosperity 
you’d move down from Sunderland 
to London or take a dangerous boat 
trip across the Mediterranean. But 
this motivation is frowned upon, even 
though most people from aboard come 
here for that. The 1980s TV series that 
predicted this Armageddon of mass 
movement from the third world had 
armed men standing on the docks at 
Gibraltar waiting for the landing of 
thousands of migrants from Africa. 
It’s inevitable because we’ve been 
too slow to equal up wealth across the 
world. There doesn’t need to be a war 
to make this happen. 

I think I must be ill-informed 
to have these ideas, just like most 
rightwingers are. For example, 
David Cameron actually said taking 
refugees wouldn’t solve the problem, 
as if anyone was asking him to solve 
the problem. They were asking him 
to relieve the symptoms. So I do hate 
being associated with the dim right 
wing, but there you go - maybe I’ll 


never make it as a leftwinger. 

Dr Thomas Stockmann 

email 

Go home 

Comrade Earl Gilman reminds me a bit of 
Jeremy Corbyn (Letters, September 17). 
For the latter, republicanism is a worthy 
ideal, but not something you actually 
fight for in the here and now - there are 
obviously more pressing priorities like 
renationalising the railways, and so on. 

In the same way, comrade Earl Gilman 
appears to be a Platonic communist. Yes, 
the comrade believes in “open borders” - 
but only in the “future” socialist society, 
when the “standards of living in every 
country are similar”. Of course, that rather 
begs the question of why you would want 
to move if everything is so hunky-doiy 
at home. But, anyway, until we arrive at 
socialism - please make it soon - we just 
have to accept that the world is a prison 
house of nations and states. People should 
stay put. To do anything else, according 
to the comrade, is to fall victim to the 
“humanitarian-social world view” that 
“accepts all immigrants because of their 
sad situation, whether or not they are 
really political refugees”. Like many 
bourgeois politicians and the press, the 
comrade subscribes to the ultimately 
artificial separation between refugees 
and ‘economic’ migrants - the former are 
tolerable under certain circumstances, but 
the latter should be turned away. A drain 
on the nation’s resources. 

Indeed, for comrade Gilman, to 
advocate open borders at this moment in 
time can only lead to the “growth of fascist 
organisations”, presumably because an 
influx of migrants - foreigners - would 
spark a nationalist backlash. But if the 
borders were kept closed, we assume, 
fascist groups would have nothing to get 
upset about - hence problem solved, if we 
are to believe the comrade. 

In reality though, comrade Gilman 
is not a communist at all - even if he 
does say he is a Marxist and not a social 
worker. This is made apparent by his 
idea of “temporary residence permits 
for immigrants” (presumably he means 
refugees), who would have to go home 
when “their countries return to normal”. 
Here we have a sort of utopian, or 
dystopian, national socialism - in which 
countries/nations are regarded as natural 
and eternal and workers are defined by 
their nationality, not class. 

But for Marxists, at least real ones, 
there is a dialectical unity of means and 
ends - ie, means detennines ends and ends 
detennine means. Marx’s comment in 
the Communist manifesto that workers 
have no country, as “we cannot take from 
them what they have not gof’, not only 
contains a profound truth - it also has 
an inescapable logic, when it comes to 
practice (or practical politics) in the here 
and now. Our class is an international 
class, which is a reflection - or product - of 
the fact that capitalism is an international 
system: always has been, always will be. 
There can be no ‘socialist’ hidey-holes or 
permanent ‘liberated zones’ in this or that 
part of the world. 

Therefore, it is the central task of 
communists to organise the working class 
on the largest scale objectively possibly 
- which under present circumstances 
means building European- wide 
organisations that have the potential 
to constitute themselves as pennanent 
parties of extreme opposition, with deep 
and organic roots in society: a society 
within a society, a state within a state, 
that prefigures or anticipates the future 
socialist society. In other words, unless 
we communists actively fight for open 
borders (and principled internationalism) 
in the here and now, it will never happen. 
Comrade Gilman’s means, such as forced 
repatriation of migrants when some 
bureaucrat deems their country of origin 
to be safe, can only produce anti-socialist 
ends. 

Frankly, hostility to open borders is 
quite obscene - especially coming from 
the lips of a so-called Marxist - when we 


can plainly see on our television screens 
and smart phones that border controls kill, 
the division of the world into nations (or 
pseudo-nations) is only generating misery 
and suffering on an enormous scale. 
Committed as we are to universal human 
liberation, communists will redouble 
their efforts to abolish national borders - 
which by definition means defending and 
supporting the free movement of labour 
and in general the right of people to live 
and work in any country they wish. 

By standing in total solidarity with our 
class brothers and sisters, no matter which 
country they come from, we come closer 
to positively transcending the global 
capitalist mode of production. 

Eddie Ford 
email 

Shame on Karl 

In regards to Earl Gilman’s advice, as 
a Marxist Karl Marx, along with other 
members of the First International, 
should have imposed conditions before 
they offered aid and assistance to the 
political refugees who fled to safety after 
the suppression of the Paris Commune. 

Shame on Karl for behaving more like 
a social worker than a socialist (or should 
that be reversed?). 

Alan Johnstone 
email 

Platonic 

The Tories threaten to abolish workers’ 
trade unionism and the TUC threatens 
to abolish the Tory’s monarchy. One 
good threat deserves another. The Tories 
mobilise big business and public opinion 
against the unions. The TUC and Labour 
Party bring workers onto the streets to 
demand the end of the crown and a new 
republic. If these pigs could fly, Cameron 
wouldn’t be so cocky. 

Unfortunately the TUC and the 
trade unions would never want to take 
revenge on the Tories by abolishing their 
sacred symbol of class rule. This would 
be even more shocking than the Labour 
Party electing Corbyn as its leader and 
refusing to sing, “God save our gracious 
queen”. One reason the monarchy is safe 
is because Labour is loyal to the crown 
and the Tory constitution. 

The ruling class are not fearful that 
their attacks on trade unions will stir up 
a hornet’s nest of republican democracy. 
Kick the trade unions and you can be 
confident that they won’t kick back. The 
Tories pose a credible threat to trade union 
democracy. But the working class under 
the hegemony of Labour is not capable 
of posing a credible threat to the crown. 

The monarchist Labour Party has 
its echo in Tusc. Many Tusc members 
claim to be republican, yet any party 
organisation living under a constitutional 
monarchy which ‘forgets’ to address this 
in its programme does not deserve to 
exist. Avoiding democracy is the essence 
of Tusc, not only in its own constitution, 
but in its views on the constitution of the 
state. 

Opportunism ‘forgets’ principle, 
including democratic principles, for 
‘success’. This is the rationale for Tusc, 
and reflects the economism of the trade 
union bureaucracy - nobody ever heard of 
the RMT union demanding the abolition 
of the constitutional monarchy. In politics, 
if not in affiliation, the RMT is part of 
the royal family of Labour. We are all 
wondering when the family rift will be 
healed and Tusc confined to the dustbin 
of history. 

Of course, Corbo-republicanism has 
shaken up the pot. The Weekly Worker has 
pointed to the “platonic republicanism” 
which Left Unity adopted in its 2015 
election manifesto. But the Weekly 
Worker has so far not distinguished this 
from militant republicanism. There are 
at least two key differences between 
moderate and militant republicanism. 
Militant republicanism not only demands 
the abolition of the Acts of Union, but an 
independent republican party. 

An independent republican party is 
the political means of fighting for and 
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winning a republic. It is the political 
anny of the republic. It stands for the 
programme of the social republic, 
independent of all monarchist parties 
and semi-monarchist parties, such as the 
Labour Party and Tusc. For those with 
illusions in Left Unity, its republicanism 
is purely opportunistic and platonic. 

LU is now finished as a Labourite 
party. Can it become a militant republican 
party of the working class? More pigs 
flying? 

Steve Freeman 

LU republican socialist and anti-unionist 

Real symbol 

Shahrokh Zamani, the brave and tireless 
fighter of the Iranian workers’ movement, 
has died in Gohar Dasht prison. The news 
was received with total disbelief and utter 
shock. In our view, whatever reasons the 
authorities may offer, the responsibility 
for his death lies completely with those 
who have imposed conditions of slavery 
on the workers of Iran and have taken 
away their rights to organise and struggle 
for a better life; and with those who throw 
honourable and valiant human beings 
such as Shahrokh Zamani into dungeons. 

The shocking news of his death, 
without any prior history of illness, is 
not the first news of such a loss of life 
of a prisoner and, given the current 
conditions in the country’s jails, will 
not be the last. Although this untimely 
death will naturally appear suspicious to 
any unbiased person, even without any 
such suspicions the conditions in prisons, 
especially for worker activists and 
political prisoners, are already murderous 
enough for a thousand and one reasons 
- from microwave torture to unsuitable 
food, from inadequate sanitation to 
absence of medical care, from unhealthy 
living quarters to every kind of mental 
and psychological pressure. 

Shahrokh Zamani had committed no 
crime other than defending the rights of 
his fellow workers. He had no official 
position, he had not defrauded anyone, he 
had not harmed anybody and he was not 
a partner to any thief or highway robber. 
He was a building worker and a member 
of the Committee for the Establishment of 
Independent Trade Unions, a member of 
the coordinating committee for restarting 
the Paint Workers Syndicate and its 
founding mentor. 

He was thrown into jail in 2011 for 
defending workers’ rights, but for a 
brave fighter prison did not mean an end 
to struggles. In his almost five years of 
imprisonment, and from his two-man cell 
at Gohar Dasht prison, he never stopped 
until his last breath to struggle and fight 
for just causes. Jails, courts, repression 
and pressure from the security forces 
and jailers could not silence Shahrokh. 
He, with his unrivalled braveness and 
steadfastness, and without an iota of 
self-promotion, was the real symbol of 
Iranian workers’ resistance and struggle 
for liberation from oppression and 
exploitation. 

The death of Shahrokh is an 
irreplaceable loss for his family and 
friends and for the workers’ movement 
as a whole. We are sincerely sorrowful 
for this great loss and declare our 
sympathies with his family, friends, his 
fellow prisoners and workers all over the 
country. But despite this unbearable pain, 
we will not retreat into our sorrow and 
we will turn his death into the banner of 
workers’ solidarity and unity. 

We salute you, Shahrokh Zamani! 
Workers’ committees 
Iran 

Dialectical leap 

In his comment on my previous letter, 
Stephen Diamond raises the issue of 
how we discuss change and what a 
major, “discontinuous” change has to 
be (Letters, September 17). When do 
we apply the concept of a ‘dialectical 
leap’ to mark such a qualitative change? 
Are there in fact very few examples of 
these? According to Comrade Diamond, 
they don’t include the evolutionary 
transition from ape-like to human or the 
political one from Leninism to Stalinism, 
because “discontinuity of change and 


instantaneity of transformation [are] the 
key determinant of whether something 
really is ‘a different kind’”. 

One of the points we do agree on is 
how to handle ‘impressions’ of change, 
though comrade Diamond doesn’t seem 
to think so. What I did say in my letter 
is that impressionistic thinking errs in 
being subjective “only ifit failed to be the 
start... of an in-depth investigation and 
explanation” (September 9). Where else 
do we start? Seeing as we’re not instant 
appreciators of the totality and deep 
structures of things, we must start with 
guesses, brainwaves and even wishes, 
but then in the dialectical labour of 
knowledge we check, modify or discount 
our hypotheses - a process approved of by 
comrade Diamond. 

I also said that “dialectical thinking 
can live with minor change” and gave the 
example of the horse - hardly altered over 
30 million years. Yes, not every change is 
major. However, comrade Diamond asks, 
“Who is to say whether a tiny pony is 
qualitatively different in form from a huge 
dray horse?” Agood question. As atheists, 
we can agree that it doesn’t matter at all 
to the multiverse whether a universe can 
support life, or to the cosmos whether one 
species on Earth survives or doesn’t. But 
it matters to the forms of life themselves, 
and to humans it may matter which fonn 
is the better to ride: the horse or the horse¬ 
fly. I think Stephen and I are not so far 
apart: we agree that not everything goes 
through a qualitative change. It’s just how 
we recognise this: to what or whom does 
it matter? 

In defining dialectical thinking, Lenin 
takes change, great and small, as given 
- there are “opposite tendencies in all 
phenomena and processes of nature’ ’, and 
this is “the key to the leaps, to the break 
in continuity, to the transformation into 
the opposite, to the destruction of the old 
and the emergence of the new”. So in all 
change there is discontinuity: the point 
is how much? 

In ‘The part played by labour in the 
transition from ape to man’, Engels 
begins by offering “the decisive step in the 
transition” as not language, intelligence or 
even the reproduction of tools, but when a 
particular ape-like creature lost “the habit 
of using their hands to walk and adopted 
a more and more erect posture”. 

Of course, this wasn’t the end of the 
story. As comrade Diamond considers 
the term ‘leap’ unfortunate - perhaps 
it is too instantaneous - maybe a better 
metaphor would be to refer to a dividing 
line, a term not so time-bound but still a 
clear demarcation, or a break, a joint, as 
in the fingers or leg, after which a different 
direction is discernible. 

The ape that walked upright had its 
hands freed for various adventures, but 
didn’t become homo sapiens immediately. 
The upright posture - and subsequent loss 
of an external sign of sexual availability 
in females - did, however, provide a 
dividing line: a qualitative difference, 
for development in the future. This is 
not to say that humans lost all animal 
characteristics. In dialectical thinking it 
isn’t a case of either-or, but more or less. 

This brings us to the difficulty of 
describing the Soviet Union. I am no 
believer in ‘state capitalism’, so let us 
forget that attempt at an either-or. Once 
again, comrade Diamond doubts that 
there was any great alteration here: “at 
no point did state power change hands”. 
Certainly no class power changed hands, 
the law of value remained absent (up until 
recently) and the Soviet Union was not 
bourgeois. 

But power did change hands: society 
changed direction. In 1929 Stalin got the 
Politburo to exile Trotsky and the ‘left’, 
and by that November had removed 
Bukharin and others, the ‘right’, from 
leading positions. Party democracy had 
been replaced by the leadership of a 
faction. The subsequent five-year plan 
and later purges of further factional 
‘enemies’ show that the state was now 
committed to a savage ‘modernisation’ 
(industrial nationalism), not world 
revolution, underneath all the rhetoric, 
with an elite that denied it was an elite. 
This was a model to be copied later by 


other nations backward in the world 
competition with imperialism. 

The Stalinist original was nevertheless 
unstable, with the possibility that the 
balance of forces - the more or less - 
could reverse and capitalism return. And 
yet there had been a difference, just as 
there is a difference between republican 
democracy and fascism, despite them 
both being capitalist. Do such differences 
matter to us? 

Mike Belbin 
London 

Phantasmagoria 

Rex Dunn (‘No to “Marxist art”, 
September 17) replies to my letter on 
‘Marxism and art’ (September 3) to 
invoke Adorno, but only partially and 
critically. And undialectically. 

I think it is a mistake to try to adjudicate 
Marxism on the basis of postmodernist 
categories, such as ‘essentialism’ versus 
‘anti-essentialism’ and ‘structuralism’ or 
‘post-structuralism’. Marxism is none 
of these. They are too beholden to the 
new left’s concerns, and neglect the 
older, deeper history. Such antinomies 
of postmodernism are nonetheless 
potentially related to what Marx called 
the “phantasmagoria” of capitalism, in 
which cause and effect and means and 
ends become confused and reversed. 

As Adomo wrote to Benjamin about 
capitalism, “The fetish character of the 
commodity is not a fact of consciousness; 
rather it is dialectical, in the eminent 
sense that it produces consciousness ... 
perfection of the commodity character in 
a Hegelian self-consciousness inaugurates 
the explosion of its phantasmagoria.” 

While this may seem terribly 
abstract, it does say something about art 
and capitalism, as well as the struggle 
for socialism. Socialism is a symptom 
of capitalism, as is modem art. It is 
capitalism’s unrealised potential, 
necessarily distorted as it is constrained. 
But to regard that potential properly means 
returning to the bourgeois-emancipatory 
character of art in the modem world. It 
will appear ‘inhuman’. 

While humans may have always 
made art, they did not always make art 
as an ‘end in itself’. Like production 
for its own sake, art for art’s sake is a 
bourgeois value, but one perverted by 
capitalism. Its ideal remains - as Dunn 
himself acknowledges with his vision of 
a socialist homo aestheticus. 

So this is why it becomes necessary 
to follow modem art, as Adomo did, in 
an “immanently dialectical” method of 
“critique”. Adorno’s Aesthetic theory 
seems general and unsatisfactory because 
it remains a meta-theoretical statement 
that should have been unnecessary from 
the standpoint of his concrete critical 
essays on art and literature. Yet it was still 
necessary for him (to try) to write. Why? 

Adorno’s concrete essays have 
apparently sometimes given the mistaken 
impression that he was a partisan for some 
art over others. Dialectical critique was 
mistaken for polemic. That’s why Adomo 
also sometimes appears to equivocate: the 
dialectic is lost. 

That is the problem with the apparent 
oppositions of postmodernism that 
actually share something in common that 
is unacknowledged: that the antinomies 
of society in capitalism point beyond 
themselves. So does art. 

Socialism will not mean returning 
to pre-bourgeois ‘art’, but fulfilling the 
freedom of art, announced, but betrayed 
and mocked, by bourgeois society in 
capitalism. That will mean going beyond 
art in capitalism, but in ways neither 
Aristotle nor Adomo nor Kant nor Hegel 
nor Marx himself - nor we ourselves - 
would quite recognise. 

Adomo, like Trotsky, whose Literature 
and revolution (1924) and other writings 
on art and culture were profoundly 
inspirational for him, did not prescribe 
what a true - free - ‘human culture’ would 
be, but recognised the need to struggle in, 
through and beyond capitalism - beyond 
art - on the basis of capitalism, to make 
it possible. 

Chris Cutrone 
Platypus 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current political 
situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public meetings and 
other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 27, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Vol 2, chapter 3: ‘The circuit of commodity capital’ (continued). 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

An introduction to human origins 

Tuesday September 29, 6.45pm: ‘Claude Levi-Strauss: the structural 
analysis of a fairy tale’. Speaker: Chris Knight. Daryll Forde seminar 
room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street (off Gordon Square), 
London WC1 (nearest tube: Euston). Talks are free, all welcome. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

North East People’s Assembly 

Saturday September 26, 10:30am to 4.30pm: Conference, Royal 
Station Hotel, Neville Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Organised by North East People’s Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/PANorthEast. 

Labour conference 

Sunday September 27 to Wednesday September 30: Annual conference 
of the Labour Party, Brighton Centre, King’s Road, Brighton BN1. 
Organised by Labour Party: 

www.labour.org.uk/pages/annual-conference-2015. 

Conference lift-off 

Saturday September 26, 6.30pm: Labour fringe, Friends Meeting 
House, Ship Street, Brighton BN1. 

Organised by Campaign for Labour Party Democracy: www.clpd.org.uk. 

Where now for rail public ownership? 

Sunday September 27,12.30pm: Labour fringe, Old Ship Hotel, 
King’s Road, Brighton BN1. 

Organised by TUC and rail unions: www.tuc.org.uk. 

Austerity and the alternative 

Sunday September 27,5.30pm: Labour fringe, Grand Hotel, 97-99 King’s 
Road, Brighton BN1. Speakers include Owen Jones, Frances O’Grady. 
Organised by Centre for Labour and Social Studies: http://classonline.org.uk. 

Labour’s Ukip problem 

Monday September 28,12.30pm: Labour fringe, Hall 7, Brighton 
Metropole Hotel, Kings Road, Brighton BN 1. 

Organised by Hope Not Hate: www.hopenothate.org.uk. 

Opposing austerity 

Monday September 28, 5.30pm: Labour fringe, Grand Hotel, 97-99 
King’s Road, Brighton BN1. Speakers include Diane Abbott, Owen 
Jones, Mark Serwotka. 

Organised by Labour Assembly Against Austerity: 
http://labourassemblyagainstausterity.org.uk. 

Standing together to fight austerity 

Monday September 28, 6.30pm: Labour fringe, Friends Meeting 
House, Ship Street, Brighton BN1. Speakers include Katy Clark, Ian 
Hodson, Maria Exall. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

That was the week that was 

Tuesday September 29, 7.15pm: Review of conference, Friends Meeting 
House, Ship Street, Brighton BN1. Speakers include Kelvin Hopkins. 
Organised by Campaign for Labour Party Democracy: www.clpd.org.uk. 

No to the Tories 

Sunday October 4,12 noon onwards: Demonstration outside 
Conservative Party conference, Manchester Central Convention 
Complex, Windmill Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 

www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/demonstrate_at_tory_party_conference. 

Defend the right to strike 

Tuesday October 6, 7pm: Regional trade union meeting. Lamp Tavern, 
High Street, Dudley. 

Organised by TUC Midlands: www.tuc.org.uk/events/protect-right-strike-0. 

Palestinian tapestry 

Tuesday October 6, 7.15pm: Palestinian embroiderers telling their 
stories, Centrecom, 602 North Row, Milton Keynes. Free admission, 
refreshments provided. 

Organised by Palestinian History Tapestry group: 
https://pht2012.wordpress.com. 

Austerity, crisis, Corbynomics 

Saturday October 10,10.30am: Day school, Theatro Technis, 26 
Crowndale Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Left Unity: www.facebook.com/events/ 
398571673676030. 

Protecting trade union rights 

Monday October 12, 7pm: Meeting, Chesterfield Labour Club, 113 
Saltergate, Chesterfield. 

Organised by TUC Midlands: www.tuc.org.uk/events/protecting-trade- 
union-rights-how-can-we-stop-trade-union-bill. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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AGGREGATE 


Pursuing our strategy 


CPGB comrades have been debating developments in both the Labour Party and Left Unity. Peter 
Manson reports 


S eptember 20 saw a well attended 
aggregate of CPGB members in 
central London, which dealt with 
two main items: the political situation 
following the victory of Jeremy Corbyn 
in the Labour leadership contest, and - 
very much linked to this - the CPGB’s 
activities within Left Unity. 

Introducing the debate on the 
Labour Party, Jack Conrad noted that, 
unlike others on the left, we “hit the 
ground running”, once Corbyn was 
on the ballot paper. That was because 
we had already thoroughly debated 
the Labour Party over many years and 
we were aware of the possibilities that 
would arise. 

For us it is axiomatic that Labour 
is a bourgeois workers’ party that has 
always, in Lenin’s words, been “led 
by reactionaries”. But that has now 
obviously changed. While Corbyn, 
John McDonnell et al are clearly not 
Marxists, their rise within the party has 
made things “more complex”. There are 
now “three levels of contradiction” - the 
left is in the ascendancy both at the very 
top and amongst the mass of members 
and supporters, while in between the 
Parliamentary Labour Party and the 
apparatus is dominated by the right. 
Jiowever, thanks to Tony Blair, most 
of Labour’s employees are on short¬ 
term contracts and the aim must be to 
replace those that do not share “Labour 
values” as soon as possible. 

This was the first time that a left 
leader has been voted in without the 
blessing of the party apparatus - for 
example, in 1980 Michael Foot was 
elected as a compromise - he was 
viewed as much more likely than the 
early favourite, Denis fJealey, to be able 
to counter the influence of the more 
coherent left around Tony Benn. 

Comrade Conrad stressed that in 
his view there was no chance of a 
rightwing split from Labour along the 
lines of the Social Democratic Party in 
1981. Back then the “centre ground” 
was on the rise, whereas today the 
Liberal Democrats have been reduced 
to a rump of just eight MPs. Therefore, 
apart from some possible defections in 
Westminster, the Labour right will stay 
and fight. We should expect a protracted 
civil war. 

For our part, we should encourage 
the Labour membership to deselect 
those sitting rightwing MPs who rebel 
- ironically that might be facilitated 
by the Tories’ proposals to redraw 
constituency boundaries for the 2020 
general election, thus obliging a 
selection process 


for the changed constituencies. 

Comrade Conrad went on to say that, 
although we are for the abolition of the 
Labour leader’s dictatorial powers, in 
these circumstances we should actually 
urge Jeremy Corbyn to use them. This 
would be fully justified in view of the 
undemocratic way that rightwing MPs 
have been foisted on the party and a 
rightwing apparatus has been imposed. 
There had been no need to fill his 
shadow cabinet with rightwingers - he 
could have appointed comrades from 
outside parliament. 

Commenting on Corbyn’s recent 
retreat following his refusal to sing 
the national anthem at the Battle of 
Britain memorial service, comrade 
Conrad noted that, while Jeremy 
had done excellent work on many 
international issues, he has also been 
known to behave as a conciliator - eg, 
he did not object when the Stop the War 
Coalition decided to end the affiliation 
of Hands Off the People of Iran, of 
which comrade McDonnell was a 
leading supporter. And now, faced with 
rightwing attacks, Corbyn is “bending”. 
But why did he go to the memorial 
event in the first place, asked comrade 
Conrad, and why should he now sign up 
to her majesty’s privy council? 

Turning to the left, comrade Conrad 
ridiculed the reaction of the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales, whose 
leadership has proclaimed that the 
election of Corbyn as Labour leader 
had signalled the beginning of a “new 
party”. SPEW just cannot admit that 
its dogmatic insistence on writing off 
Labour as just another “bourgeois 
party” had been absurdly wrong. Even 
after comrade Corbyn got onto the 
leadership ballot SPEW was still calling 
on unions to disaffiliate. 

Comrade Conrad was also scathing 
about the Socialist Workers Party, 
whose national secretary, Charlie 
Kimber, had stated that for SWP 
members to sign up to support Corbyn 
would be a waste of time, because he 
was going to be opposed by the Labour 
right! As for Left Unity, its recent 
national council meeting had allowed 
a mere 45 minutes for the discussion 
of the new situation. While some LU 
comrades had left to join Labour, for 
the remainder it appeared to be business 
as usual. 

Comrade Conrad insisted that we 
must, however, remain engaged with 
Left Unity - although if, for instance, 
our alternative constitution was ruled 
out of order because it exceeded the 
ludicrous 500-word limit, then that 
would not augur well for LU’s future 
- the arguments must be 
had 


out, not avoided through the proposed 
priorities ballot. 

Finally, comrade Conrad applauded 
the work of Labour Party Marxists, 
the group of comrades that is openly 
influenced by the CPGB’s programme. 

Left Unity 

Comrade Conrad’s introduction was 
followed immediately by a talk from 
Yassamine Mather on the connected 
situation in Left Unity, where she said 
there was much confusion. While 
former national council members Liz 
Davies and Luke Cooper had simply 
resigned to join Labour, other NC 
members, such as Pete Green, were 
advocating that LU transforms itself 
into a mere network operating inside 
and outside of the Labour Party. Others 
believed that if (or when) Corbyn 
moves rapidly to the right, that will 
produce a flock of disillusioned people 
flooding into LU. It was impossible 
to estimate the strength of the various 
factions, argued comrade Mather, 
or predict where we will be after the 
November LU conference. 

She believed that many people had 
come to support comrade Corbyn in 
the aftershocks of the 2008 economic 
crisis - the dream of the next generation 
being better off than their parents had 
collapsed. But we should not think 
that those attracted to him were to 
the left of LU. No, the gap between 
the rich and poor was now a subject 
of concern for the centre and in fact 
comrade Corbyn’s economic policies 
could also be described in that way. 
However, comrade Corbyn had been 
correct to state that the deficit was 
not the key issue, yet his number two, 
John McDonnell, was now saying that 
Labour was not a party of deficit. 

Returning to LU, comrade Mather 
said it was now even more essential 
to push it to the left - she mentioned 
its opposition to imperialist military 
intervention, which must not be limited 
to ‘illegal wars’. There was no point in 
a Left Unity which was just proposing 
a “more nuanced version” of Jeremy 
Corbyn’s politics. For us it would be 
futile to remain in LU if we could not 
change it for the better - and part of 
its role ought to be to put pressure on 
Corbyn from the left. 

Debate 

In the extensive debate that followed 
these two openings, a total of 15 
comrades intervened - several coming 
back for a second contribution. 

Bob Paul was not alone in noting 
the “cringing” performance of John 
McDonnell on the BBC’s Question time 
programme. If Corbyn and 
McDonnell 
keep 


compromising, they will alienate their 
supporters, he remarked. However, we 
in the CPGB must be patient rather than 
becoming disillusioned ourselves. 

For his part, James Linney noted 
that the media were doing the job of 
the Labour right, who were prepared 
to wait and see. If Labour was elected 
even under Corbyn, there would be 
career opportunities for them, and, in 
any case, they were expecting him to 
back down in those areas where he 
was under media attack. He stressed 
a point that was made by other 
speakers when he said that for us it 
was important to intervene in both the 
Labour Party and Left Unity, depending 
on “practicalities”. 

Charles Gradnitzer, who was unable 
to attend but has been listening via 
the internet, pointed out in an email 
contribution that, whether or not 
constituency boundaries were redrawn, 
in 2019 there will in fact be a “trigger 
ballot” for all sitting Labour MPs. 

Moshe Machover, a friend of the 
CPGB who is not a member, said that 
to talk about the Labour left and right 
was all very well, but it did not paint 
the whole picture. The party’s MPs 
contained a big chunk of opportunist 
careerists, irrespective of their political 
leanings. Comrade Machover thought 
it was wrong to say, as the rightwing 
media does, that Corbyn’s victory was 
taking us back to the 1980s. In fact the 
situation was more like the 60s, with 
the rise of numerous left movements 
across the world. On LU, he agreed that 
the role of its Communist Platfonn - of 
which he, along with CPGB comrades, 
is a member - was to shift LU further 
left. The election of Corbyn makes 
this all the more necessary, said the 
comrade. 

Tina Becker commented that 
comrades Corbyn and McDonnell 
seemed to have taken the decision to 
focus entirely on austerity and shy away 
from issues such as the monarchy and 
Trident. But there was a “huge thirst” 
for ideas - in many local Labour Parties 
there was a lot of criticism of the right. 
She stressed the need for the CPGB to 
step up its organisation in the current 
period, and intervene more effectively 
on social media. 

Sarah McDonald was another who 
referred to the “significant movement” 
which had made the Labour Party a 
prime focus of struggle. For that reason, 
if LU did not change in view of the 
new situation, that would not augur 
well at all. Many on its leadership had 
dubious politics and she thought LU 
risked getting “smaller and smaller”. 
On Corbyn, she thought he had made 
a “significant statement” by stepping 
down as chair of the Stop the War 
Coalition. For his part, Stan Kelsey 
reminded comrades that the CPGB had 
always “focused on 



the organised left” in order to win the 
Marxist party we need, and that should 
still be the case in regard to the Labour 
Party. 

In my own intervention, I warned 
against impatience in regard to both 
Labour and LU. It was wrong either 
to write off LU completely in view of 
the changed situation in the Labour 
Party or to immediately give up on 
comrades Corbyn and McDonnell for 
ceding ground to the Labour right. I 
disagreed with comrade McDonald 
over Corbyn and Stop the War: the 
comrade resigned as STWC chair 
because he was now Labour leader, I 
said, not because he was embarrassed 
by an anti-monarchist article on 
the STWC website, as The Sunday 
Telegraph has absurdly claimed. 

While I agreed with comrade Conrad 
that there was no way the Labour right 
would walk out of the party at this stage, 
I disagreed with the reason he gave. It 
is not because they believe that the 
“centre ground” is shrinking - on the 
contrary, they want Labour to occupy 
that space as a ‘responsible’, ‘centre- 
left’ opposition to the Tories. No, the 
reason they will not split is because they 
believe they can win Labour’s civil war 

- right now they have the vast majority 
of MPs and the party apparatus, not to 
mention the media, on their side, and 
they are no doubt encouraged by the 
fact that Corbyn has already retreated 
on some issues. 

Dave Isaacson - like comrades 
Conrad, Mather and McDonald a 
member of LU’s national council - 
agreed with their statements that the 
future for LU did not look bright unless 
it changed course in the direction 
advocated by the Communist Platform. 

For his part, PCC member Mike 
Macnair reiterated that our aim 
was not to transform Labour into a 
Marxist party, but into a united front, 
in which all working class groups and 
organisations could operate. Labour has 
always been loyal to the existing state, 
and comrades Corbyn and McDonnell 
have not challenged this - indeed they 
appear to be signalling their loyalty to 
the USA too, through their willingness 
to remain within Nato. Their strategy 
was to win the next general election 
first and foremost, not patiently build 
up support for alternative ideas. 

Replying to the debate, comrade 
Mather emphasised that we should 
review our position after the conference 

- she agreed that the organisation 
needed open Marxist politics - if 
Labour’s bans and proscriptions were 
lifted, what would be the point of a 
“halfway house party”? While we, 
alongside our co-thinkers in Labour 
Party Marxists, must continue to 
“distribute our politics widely”, at the 
moment there is a “limit” on what we 
can do within Labour - a restriction 
that does not apply within LU. 

Jack Conrad was more upbeat 
about LU than other CP members 
of its national council: he “looked 
forward” to NC meetings, he said. And 
we are having some sort of impact. On 
Labour, his attitude was similar - yes, 
we “should expect setbacks”, but what 
is required is “long-term thinking”. 

There will be a civil war, he 
continued, and then comrade Corbyn 
“will stop being Mr Conciliator”. 
But we must continue to develop our 
critique of the Labour left and play our 
part in the movement to democratise 
Labour • 


peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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It has been a bad week for the left in the Labour Party, says Paul Demarty. But the right will fight 



It will be the right that will force decisive action 


A fter the party comes the 
hangover. And, boy, has this 
been a hangover. Not even 
the insinuation that David Cameron 
enjoyed carnal knowledge of an animal 
carcass has been enough to lighten the 
mood. 

Striking and significant as it was, 
the victory of Jeremy Corbyn - and 
the total humiliation of his rightwing 
opponents - was merely the firing 
of the starting gun. As expected by 
anyone who could suppress euphoria 
for more than five minutes, the 
onslaught in the rightwing press was 
immediate and cacophonous. The 
sniping from Blairites on the back 
benches commenced with the sort of 
undue haste Peter Mandelson warned 
them against. 

It would be a considerable 
understatement to say that Corbyn and 
shadow chancellor John McDonnell 
have not approached things with the 
fighting spirit we would have liked. 
Corbyn flip-flopped over the singing 
of the national anthem. McDonnell, 
under pressure from the Daily Mail, 
used his Question time appearance 
to recycle an old and somewhat 
implausible excuse for praising the 
IRA (it was just to keep the peace 
process on track, apparently). He 
capped this bizarre line with the classic 
politician’s non-apology for “giving 
offence”. Tom Watson demanded a 
“party debate” on Trident and Nato 
- but any indication that the leader 
favoured leaving the one and ditching 
the other was unceremoniously junked. 
We shall see if Watson is still in favour 
of such a ‘debate’ - we certainly are. 

Bad strategy 

The strategy of Corbyn, McDonnell 
and their immediate advisors seems 
to be to bet everything on an anti¬ 
austerity message. On that front - the 
need for a ‘strategic state’ to encourage 
sustainable growth, and all that - it 
appears that they are on the safest 
ground. They can quote (selectively, 
admittedly) the learned opinions 
of Paul Krugman, Joseph Stiglitz 
and the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development; 
meanwhile, more conscientious 
capitalist commentators from all 
quarters are concerned about rising 
inequality, although not so concerned 
that they want to do anything about it. 
On this front, the idea goes, George 
Osborne is the ‘extremist’, pursuing 
his Thatcherite agenda guided only by 
ideological fanaticism. 

Digging in on this issue could 
deliver them victory in 2020, or so they 
believe; but it then becomes necessary 
to deflect the scurrilous attentions of the 
rightwing press away from other issues, 
to defuse policy areas where there is 
just too much evidence of Corbyn and 
McDonnell being ‘mad’. Withdrawal 
from Nato had already been soft- 
focused by the end of the leadership 
campaign; it has now been junked, it 
seems. The ‘loony’ notion that Britain 
ought not to chuck billions of pounds 
at refitting weapons of mass destruction 
has apparently now followed suit; and 
so on. 

I have argued previously (see ‘Pitfalls 
of Corbynomics’ Weekly Worker 
September 3) that their alternative is 
economically implausible, but it is 
worth pointing out also that it is also 
incredibly politically vulnerable. This 
strategy does not amount to fighting 


Cameron and Osborne where they are 
weak, but where they are strong; and 
their strength consists in nothing more 
than being presently in charge of the 
treasury. If 2020 approaches, and an 
anti-austerity Corbyn Labour Party 
looks threatening, what does Osborne 
do? Why, he starts throwing concessions 
around. He ‘steals Labour’s clothes’, as 
he has before. Will the capitalist class 
really be moved to complain, given the 
alternative? 

On the other hand, there are not 
a few policies that we can guarantee 
will never be pre-empted by a Tory 
government: for example, withdrawing 
from Nato, or abolishing the monarchy. 
It is on these matters that Corbyn can 
truly ‘say the unsayable’; even the 
Scottish nationalists cannot pose left 
here! (Alex Salmond used the same 
Question time show to rebuke Corbyn 
for not singing the national anthem.) 
The Tories and their spokespersons 
in the press will call him ‘mad’, of 
course; but they will have to defend 
their positions. This would be most 
disruptive to their plans; the monarchy 
and strategic alliance with the United 
States make the most sense when they 
are merely ‘common sense’, and not 
live political issues and the subject of 
intense controversy. 

Conversely, there is a real danger 
that such aggressive backtracking on 
precisely the things that made Corbyn 
an attractive option with his own base 
- more or less principled and consistent 
opposition to imperialism, and more 
vaguely a sense that, unique among his 


peers, he stood for what he believed 
in. Now he is trying to play clever 
games, which risks alienating many 
of those who were already alienated 
by the wonk-pollster nexus that drove 
the agendas of Blairism and its various 
successors, and saw Corbyn as a 
realistic alternative to such technocratic 
manipulation. Has he changed his mind 
on Nato or the queen in the space of a 
week or so? We cannot imagine so: so 
why, people will justifiably ask is he 
lying, if not because ‘All politicians are 
the same’? 

Hostilities 

commence 

The silver lining for us is somewhat 
paradoxical: it consists in the simple 
fact that this will not, most likely, be 
enough for the Labour right. One or 
two crossings of the benches aside, the 
time is not ripe for a Gang of Four-type 
split - the rise of Corbyn on the one hand, 
and Nigel Farage on the other, indicates 
that the tendency in many countries for 
political polarisation has reached these 
shores. Those who stand in the middle 
of the road, as the saying goes, are in 
danger of getting run over: such was the 
experience of the Liberal Democrats, 
hewed in half between Labour and the 
Tories in May. 

The right will have to stay in and fight. 
The stakes are high: ministerial portfolios 
and, later on, lucrative private-sector 
directorships are in the balance! While 
the paucity of rightwing talent in the 
Labour Party was laid embarrassingly 


bare in the leadership contest, this is a 
result of the cronyism of the Blair and 
Brown years, when bright young things 
would make it from Oxbridge to a safe 
seat - in the words of an anonymous 
former Labour minister, quoted in 
Private Eye - “without drawing a breath 
or smelling a fart”. Circumstances have 
now changed: they will rapidly obtain 
the skills necessary to fight a dirty war. 

None of last week’s retreats are 
altogether surprising. Conciliation with 
the right is deep in the Labour left’s DNA 
(conciliation with the left, of course, is 
nowhere to be found among the right 
- making the whole thing somewhat 
unfair). Even Tony Benn declared 
that Labour needs two wings to fly - a 
left wing and a right wing. If a war is 
inevitable, Corbyn can at least say that 
he made the most strenuous efforts to 
prevent it; but we can guarantee the press 
will not see it that way. 

For communists, the main issue is not 
getting Corbyn elected as prime minister, 
but cleaning up the labour movement. 
The Labour Party has throughout its 
history played the role of subordinating 
the working class to the bourgeoisie; the 
monopoly on the ‘commanding heights’ 
of the party by political careerists and 
union bureaucrats is merely one of the 
mechanisms for doing so. We lack the 
illusion, peddled by today’s Socialist 
Party in England and Wales and 
yesterday’s Militant, that Labour was 
ever straightforwardly a workers’ party. 

Bring it on 

The upshot is that, while Corbyn 


plainly does not want a war (the 
Labour left almost never does), we do. 
Open conflict with the right will lead 
either to immediate and ignominious 
defeat for Corbyn and McDonnell, or 
to a necessary radicalisation of their 
positions. It will reduce the utility of 
the bureaucratic clique immediately 
around them, counselling caution 
at every turn, and increase the 
importance of the mass base Corbyn’s 
candidacy generated. The young 
greenhorns who flocked to his banner 
will likewise learn how to draw a 
breath and smell a fart. This process 
could be most educational for all - 
and if we win we have a chance of 
transforming the Labour Party into a 
genuine weapon of the working class. 

To win, however, we need to keep 
up the pressure now - for thorough 
democratisation of the party, for 
grassroots organisation, and merely 
for the understanding that there are 
more important things in politics than 
short-term ‘electability’ (decided, in 
the absence of any alternative, by 
our enemies in the bourgeois media), 
and that the immediate need is for an 
intransigent opposition. The more 
Corbyn relies on the sage advice of 
grand viziers like Simon Fletcher, the 
more likely he is to lose - to win, he 
needs to rely on the fighting strength 
of his supporters, not on appearing 
reasonable to the right (he never will). 

His strength is merely that there are 
210 of them, and 250,000 of us • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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RED LABOUR 


From internet to the steel city 

Red Labour, a group previously found only on social media, has taken physical form in Sheffield, reports 

Micky Coulter 



U ntil recently, Red Labour was 
just a Facebook page owned by 
a small number of socialists on, 
apparently, only vaguely familiar terms 
with each other. It featured quotes and 
links to articles that implied a political 
outlook far to the left of the official 
positions of Labour. It had, quietly, 
been building up its followers, but 
had no real-world existence until the 
movement in support of Jeremy Corbyn 
prompted its founders to ask openly 
whether or not they should attempt to 
organise in the real world - a big step 
from a Facebook page, where implied 
support always exceeds considerably 
actual support. 

In Sheffield the Red Labour 
comrades launched meetings under 
the ‘Sheffield4Corbyn’ banner. Here, 
as elsewhere around the country, such 
meetings drew in quite large numbers 
of those newly excited and enthused, 
together with those returning to 
Labour’s ranks, and were successful 
far beyond the structural organisational 
capacity, personnel and sense of 
political direction of the local Red 
Labour groups. In short, by looking as 
if they were the real thing they have, 
by getting a foot onto the Corbyn 
space elevator, managed to become, or 
perhaps be on the verge of becoming, 
something approaching the real thing. 

How prepared they are for this 
remains an open question, although 
perhaps a few clues could be gleaned 
from the first meeting in the steel city of 
the SheffiekMCorbyn campaign in the 
aftermath of the new leader’s crushing 
victory, but also from the meeting 
hosted by the Sheffield Open Socialist 
Forum, in which we in the CPGB are 
active, which featured a Red Labour 
speaker, Dominic Riddler, alongside 
Martin Mayer of Labour’s national 
executive committee and Simon 
Hardy, Left Unity’s membership and 
communication officer. 

Kicking things off was the firmly 
reformist and social democratic comrade 
Mayer. He offered a recapitulation of 
the long history of discontent within 
both society and Labour, going all the 
way back to the party’s 1997 election 
victory, upon which disappointment 
set in almost immediately, with Labour 
MP’s voting for Tony Blair’s attack 
on single mothers. 




However, despite the Blairites’ iron 
control of the party machine and the 
destruction of what democracy there 
was within Labour, the tide had turned, 
particularly after Ed Miliband alienated 
the unions with the manufactured non¬ 
controversy over the Falkirk selection. 
Following the traditional soft-left line, 
comrade Mayer played up the need for 
a Keynesian economic programme of 
government spending in order to restore 
(capitalist) “growth”. 

Standing to Mayer’s literal and 
political left was the next speaker, 
Dominic Riddler of Red Labour. He 
recounted how the group had grown 
from its first tentative gathering above a 
pub, which then led to regular meetings 
of increasing size, and ultimately the 
Sheffield4Corbyn campaign. Red 
Labour now intends to organise a 
meeting to attempt to draw together 
those inspired by the Corbyn campaign, 
but things seem to be at a very early 
stage. The general aim, he said, is to 
unite the wider Labour left and help 
it become an effective force, which 
it will need to be, as the campaign to 
make Labour democratic and to oust 
the Lord Sainsburys and much of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party will be 
extremely difficult and will involve 
consistent work within the party’s 
structures - not half as exciting as 
attending large, enthusiastic rallies. 

The comrade’s first remark was 
fairly standard left Labourism. 

Corbyn was correct to 
go for a broad-church 
cabinet, filled with 
hostile rightwing 
PLP members - 
not as a tactical 


question in order make it perfectly 
clear that it is the right that refuses to 
implement the democratic decisions of 
the party majority and is responsible 
for an eventual split, but, he seemed 
to imply, as a merit in its own right. 
He was effusive about the electability 
of comrade Corbyn and appeared 
convinced that “Jeremy can win in 
2020.” Of course, Labour may well 
win in 2020 despite everything. They 
may not - at this distance it certainly 
appears an open question. But the issue 
is, as I pointed out in my contribution: 
suppose Corbyn is not ‘electable’, 
that the press attacks do see a drop 
in Labour’s ratings, or there is a war 
and a wave of patriotism, or any other 
obstacle that one could imagine - do 
we then get back on the slippery slope 
that led to Blairism and give away more 
and more of our programme to try and 
satiate our insatiable enemies and in 
order to become ‘electable’? 

Standing once again to the left on 
the panel was Simon Hardy. He stated 
that the ‘capitalist realist’ consensus 
was breaking up, and that political 
frustrations going back decades were 
surfacing at last in the form of the 
Corbyn victory. However, he continued, 
the Labour Party remains a party of 
a dual nature, with both a left and a 
right, the latter acting as a guarantor 
for capital. This 
continues to 
apply to 


Corbyn, he concluded. The coming 
fight, within and without Labour, over 
the Conservative government’s Trade 
Union Bill, for example, would be “a 
fight to the death”, as the contradictions 
present were too intense to merely ebb 
away. Some signs do not look good, he 
added, observing that even though the 
aforementioned bill will shortly be law, 
there is not even the beginnings of real 
opposition to it from the trade unions. 

Critically minded 

The debate from the floor was 
certainly much more critically minded 
than the official Labourist optimism 
of Martin Mayer. Tina Becker of 
Left Unity’s Communist Platform 
was worried that we were already 
witnessing early signs of capitulation 
- the meeting took place shortly after 
the national anthem ‘scandal’. She 
commented that Lenin’s description of 
Labour’s dual character, a bourgeois 
workers’ party, was especially apt 
right now. That meant it was now 
futile for Marxists to pose as old 
Labour - which has just taken over the 
party’s “commanding heights” - and 
instead they should campaign for an 
openly Marxist party. 

Others were confident that 
phenomena such as we were 
witnessing would soon manifest in 
other countries, and that we could 
begin to consider the reconstitution 
of some kind of real international 
movement that naturally viewed its 
struggle as international - a concrete 
reality, not an idealist aspiration. 

All were agreed that the right 
wing in Labour had to go. 
Comrade Richard Belbin 
noted that it was not just the 
PLP that was the anti-party, 
anti-democracy, anti-socialist 
force in Labour - most of the 
party’s local councillors 
fell into that category too. 
The problem was that the 
left does not yet have the 
organisation or human 
resources to replace 
them straightaway, so 
essentially “We’re stuck 


with them”. 

In response to a cheeky - but 
utterly pertinent - question from the 
floor about Left Unity’s attitude to the 
Labour Party, comrade Hardy stated 
that, though it is the duty of every 
socialist to show solidarity with the 
Corbyn movement and with Corbyn 
in the face of the media attacks, there 
was no need for everyone to join 
Labour. What matters is having a 
united front on particular issues. 

Red Labour’s Dominic Riddler 
was adamant that Corbyn should not 
bow down to media pressure, or back¬ 
pedal for apparent expediency. On 
local councillors, he said they would 
prove to be a mixed bunch. Some 
would come over (some were already 
over), but most will not. On the need 
for a youth movement within Labour, 
the comrade noted that Sheffield 
University Labour Society did not do 
much, and that Red Labour itself did 
not really exist yet on the ground. 

Martin Mayer was sure that Corbyn 
would survive the press onslaught, and 
pointed to the recent opinion polls in the 
days immediately following Corbyn’s 
election, which saw a slight increase 
in Labour’s support. He commented 
that not as many councillors are pro¬ 
austerity as people think, but simply 
feel that they have no choice. Indeed, 
for comrade Mayer, austerity is all that 
really matters - it must be combated 
in order to restore growth (of both 
GDP and profits). He sees Corbyn as 
the vehicle for this vision, which is 
“practical and popular”. Unlike the 
Marxists in the room, he commented 
that he was interested in “practical 
solutions” to the slump - meaning 
government spending, council houses 
and the like. Like all social democrats 
before him, he essentially believes that, 
if only he were in charge of the state, 
the system would run just fine, because 
he would make the right, practical 
choices for a fairer capitalism. 

My guess is that this is not typical 
within the ranks of Corbyn supporters, 
which I do not see backing down on 
other central questions like Nato, 
the monarchy and so on, in order to 
maintain a monofocus on ‘austerity’. 

For the left, it is now a political 
necessity to organise the 
Labour rank and file for 
exactly these political 
struggles, without 
which there can 
be no victory. 
Red Labour 
means well, 
but contains 
comrades with 
views that 
are mutually 
contradictory. As a 
result its aims are too 
unclear to challenge 
the existing, longer 
established Labour left • 
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No more apologies 


John McDonnell has made an unprincipled retreat, writes Anne McShane 



J ohn McDonnell’s recent apology 
for remarks in support of the 
republican movement stands 
in marked contrast to his previous 
record on Irish self-determination. 
The decision to make a statement of 
remorse for words spoken at a meeting 
to commemorate hunger-striker Bobby 
Sands in 2003 - and to do so in such 
a fawning manner - has had the result 
of making him appear insincere and 
weak. 

If it was an attempt to safeguard 
himself and Jeremy Corbyn from 
further attacks on their record of 
support for the republican struggle, 
then it will surely fail. The media, 
Tories and right wing of the Labour 
Party are determined to destroy the new 
leadership in any way they can. And 
how better to do so than by pulling out 
incriminating quotes from the years of 
the Northern Ireland struggle - when 
McDonnell and Corbyn were among a 
small group of Labour leftwingers who 
took a stand against the British state? 

Comrade McDonnell had in fact 
already adequately dealt with media 
criticisms in a piece in The Guardian 
just days after the speech itself. On 
June 3 2003 he said: 

I told the harsh truth that the 
negotiations on the future of 
Northern Ireland would not be 
taking place if it had not been for 
the military action of the IRA. Let 
me be clear: I abhor the killing 
of innocent human beings. My 
argument was that republicans 
had the right to honour those who 
had brought about this process of 
negotiation which had led to peace. 1 

Whether the aim of the republican 
movement had always been to 
bomb the British government into 
compromise is open to question. In 
the early days the call had been for 
the British army to be forced out 
‘on the skids of their helicopters’ in 
the manner in which the US forces 
had been driven out of Vietnam. 
But the nationalist politics of the 
Irish Republican Army, the lack of a 
Marxist party in Ireland and crucially 
the absence of a mass solidarity 
movement in Britain had precipitated 


the rise of ‘moderate nationalism’ in 
Northern Ireland. 

McDonnell in 2003 was simply 
stating that the republican struggle had 
been a legitimate one. He maintained 
that, amongst British people, 

there has to be an acceptance that 
the violence of the past 35 years 
had a root cause. It wasn’t some 
pathological trait of the Irish. Britain 
faced such violence in virtually 
every colony from which it was 
forced to withdraw, from the Mau 
Mau in Kenya to the nationalists 
in India. We have to face up to the 
fact that without the armed uprising 
in 1916 Britain would not have 
withdrawn from southern Ireland. 
And without the armed struggle of 
the IRA over the past 30 years, the 
Good Friday agreement would not 
have acknowledged the legitimacy 
of the aspirations of many Irish 
people for a united Ireland. And 
without that acknowledgment we 
would have no peace process. 2 

But in 2015 he does not repeat his 
call for such an acknowledgement 
and the reasons given now by him 
suggest that he was simply sweet- 
talking republicans to stop the talks 
falling apart. Most damning was of all 
was the apology he gave on the BBC 
TV programme Question time on 
September 17: “If I gave offence - and 
I clearly have - from the bottom of my 
heart I apologise. I apologise.” 

Of course, that will do nothing to 
appease Northern Ireland unionists. 
The Democratic Unionist Party 
deputy leader, Nigel Dodds, was 
quick to denounce McDonnell for 
using “words that he didn’t believe in 
order to persuade republicans to give 
up violence. That is not credible.” 
Dodds wants more servile penitence 
- he “needs to be honest and not 
merely to say sorry, but to mean it”. 3 
The loyalist Belfast Telegraph also 
raged at McDonnell’s “insincerity” 
and pointed out that he “has been 
frequently reported in An Phoblacht/ 
Republican News, marching for a 
united Ireland here, demanding the 
disbanding of the RUC there, marking 
anniversaries of Bloody Sunday, and 


honouring ‘martyrs’ from James 
Connolly to Bobby Sands”. 4 

John McDonnell is certainly 
known as one of the most prominent 
campaigners in Britain for Irish 
rights. He set up the Irish in Britain 
parliamentary group in 1997 and has 
campaigned against discrimination 
against Irish people in employment, 
housing and social provision. He 
has also been involved in campaigns 
against miscarriages of justice, like the 
Guildford Four. Comrade McDonnell 
has been seen as a friend of the 
republican movement - somebody 
who was prepared to take a brave stand 
against the British state. Like others on 
the Labour left, he took a reformist, 
gradualist approach to British 
disengagement in Northern Ireland and 
made clear that he welcomed the talks 
that led to the Good Friday agreement. 
However, as many of us warned at 
the time and as the last 18 years have 
shown, British imperialism could not 
provide any just or democratic solution 
for Northern Ireland. 

Reaction 

Today the Six Counties remains a 
deeply divided and unstable entity - 
with an even more divided working 
class. The Stormont assembly has 
been beset with crisis since it was set 
up in 1998 under the Good Friday 
agreement. It has been suspended on 
four separate occasions, including for 
five years between 2002 and 2007. 
Suspension is again threatened in a 
furore whipped up by unionists over 
whether the IRA is still armed. Sinn 
Fein is under pressure, as one of its 
leading members, Bobby Storey, was 
arrested in connection with the killing 
of another republican. He and Sinn 
Fein have denied any involvement 
in this or any paramilitary activity, 
but there are huge tensions within 
republican ranks. 

Sinn Fein in government has 
been a major disappointment for the 
republican working class. The party 
has been accused of hypocrisy - in the 
north they have voted though austerity 
measures, while opposing them in the 
south. Unemployment has continued to 
rise in 2015, in contrast to the rest of 
the UK. The province is subsidised to 


the hilt and the public service makes 
up over 60% of the local economy. 
Chancellor George Osborne is planning 
to dismantle this sector with a range of 
swingeing cuts, to which Sinn Fein has 
responded by threatening that collision 
is also on the cards over this issue. 
Meanwhile, in the south the Fine Gael/ 
Labour government proclaims the end 
of recession, while homelessness and 
poverty becomes endemic. 

James Connolly’s ominous 
warning of a carnival of reaction in 
the event of a divided Ireland has 
once again been shown to be correct. 
A 2012 report showed that divisions 
between Catholics and Protestants 
in the north have become more, not 
less, entrenched. The number of so- 
called ‘peace walls’ dividing the two 
communities had grown from 22 to 48 
since 1998. Education and housing is 
almost completely segregated - 92% of 
children are enrolled in either Catholic 
or Protestant schools and 90% of social 
housing is built for either one or other 
community. 5 Catholics remain in a 
disadvantaged position, with a higher 
number of unemployed, as well as a 
substantially bigger prison population. 
And, with the introduction of harsh 
austerity measures, the pressures 
within both communities are bound 
to grow. 

The British state meanwhile 
refuses to countenance any challenge 
to its claim that it has been nothing 
but a civilising force in Ireland. The 
government in the south has been more 
than willing to assist in this historical 
reinvention - or falsification. Next 
year is the centenary of 1916 and 
the Easter Rising - the event which 
led to the civil war and the eventual 
division of Ireland. The British and 
Irish governments are very keen to 
show Irish history as one of partnership 
rather than enmity. Any politician that 
challenges this agenda will be dealt 
with harshly. 

So it was with John McDonnell. 
The 2003 quote was dragged up in 
order to force him into submission - 
and it has worked, at least for now. 
Jeremy Corbyn is no doubt the 
next in line - and perhaps the real 
target. Comrade Corbyn has had a 
longer and even closer relationship 


with the republican movement than 
McDonnell. He has been involved in 
solidarity work since the 1970s and he 
spoke from the platform at numerous 
demonstrations and meetings calling 
for troops out and an end to internment. 
Corbyn has not hidden the fact that 
he supported the making of links with 
the IRA and recognised its leadership 
as legitimate, causing controversy in 
1984 when he invited Gerry Adams 
and other members of Sinn Fein to the 
Commons for a meeting. He has also 
always made it known that he supports 
a united Ireland and is opposed to the 
Labour Party standing in elections in 
Northern Ireland. 

The Belfast Telegraph as the 
mouthpiece for Northern Ireland 
loyalism has expressed vehement 
opposition to his leadership. It is only 
a question of time before the knives 
come out over his past support for Irish 
self-determination. I hope he is better 
able to withstand the pressure that 
comrade McDonnell has been. 

The question of Ireland remains 
key - indeed it persists as an issue 
that goes to the heart of the British 
state. Northern Ireland is part of the 
United Kingdom and that cannot be 
challenged without paying a price. The 
UK establishment continues to insist 
that its army was the only one with 
the legitimacy to shoot and kill. The 
arming of republicans in the fight to 
win democracy is painted as a symptom 
of the irrationality and bloodthirstiness 
of the Irish. The election of Bobby 
Sands and the hunger strikes of the 
1980s are swept under the table. But 
for him and the many others who died 
the campaign was for democracy, for 
self-determination. 

That is as real today as it was then. 
Let us hope there will be no more 
whitewashing • 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/politics/2003/jun/03/ 
northemireland.labour?CMP=share_btn_tw. 

2. Ibid. 

3. www.irishtimes.com/news/ireland/irish-news/ 
dup-says-john-mcdonnell-still-has-more-to-do-af- 
ter-apology-1.2356589. 

4. www.belfasttelegraph.co.uk/opinion/debateni/ 
ruth-dudley-edwards/john-mcdonnell-gave-us-a- 
sorry-excuse-for-an-apology-31542885.html. 

5. www.bbc.com/news/uk-northem-ire- 
land-17198481. 
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CORBYNMANIA 


Literally an infantile disorder 



Social mediasphere: excitable 


ZZ^^^ou know Ed - er - what’s his name 
VF again? The Labour guy?” 

I “Miliband?” I suggested. It was 
a few days before the general election, and a 
friend of mine, J, had just opened a conversation 
with the above question. The closest she usually 
gets to discussing politics is comparing Zayn 
Malik’s looks with the young Stalin’s, so I was 
pretty excited about the prospect of a political 
conversation with her. Some part of my 
optimistic, youthful brain was hoping she would 
say something about Labour no longer being a 
useful channel for proletarian struggle. One can 
dream, you know. 

“Yeah, him.” J gave a secretive little smile and 
leaned in, the way teenage girls do when we talk 
about our crushes. “He’s kind of...” she giggled 
“... cute, isn’t he?” 

“What?” All thoughts of channels for 
proletarian struggle were forgotten, and a detailed 
evaluation of Ed Miliband ensued (I maintained 
that his features were waaay out of proportion, 
and ... that voice]). This was at the height of 
#Milifandom, the craze that whipped up social 
media for a few days and abruptly disappeared 
after Labour was crushed in the election. 1 A craze 
that demonstrates pretty well how excited the 
social-mediasphere can get about the strangest 
things. 

While I have not yet seen anyone gushing about 
how ‘totes fit’ Corbyn is (though the Mumsnet 
crowd seems to like him 2 ), there is a similar thing 
happening on social media - particularly those 
long-time haunts of ‘progressive’ teenagers, 
Reddit and Tumblr. Everyone is getting excited 
about Corbyn. From the feminists getting 
hyped about the 52% female shadow cabinet 
(‘He actually cares about gender equality!’) to 
the Che-shirt-wearing ‘socialists’ getting hyped 
about his plans (‘He’s a socialist - did you hear he 
wants to nationalise the rails?’), to the hopeless 
romantics (‘I love the idea of coal mines! ’). That 


is a lot of hype. 

But, as the outcome of the general election 
demonstrates once again, social media is not 
a particularly good indicator of actual public 
opinion. It is dominated by a noisy minority - 
which is why ‘anarcho-capitalists’, for instance, 
are practically non-existent everywhere apart 
from the internet - and consulting it for 
information on people’s political perspectives 
is rather like consulting a large group of people 
who have all been taking stimulants: in the sense 
that the internet is a climate conducive to a lot 
of wild, frenzied emotion and excitement (so 
much so that people lose sight of what they 
are emotional and excited about and just start 
yelling randomly). So, although social media is 
very pro-Corbyn, young people in real life are 
much more divided about him than you might 
think. I have attempted to categorise them into 
two broad groups: 

1. The illusioned: The group which I am terming 
‘the illusioned’ are those young people who still 
use traditional media and/or have rightwing 
family and friends, and are influenced by these 
factors. My school, being a thousand-person 
Tory echo chamber, is full of these people. They 
are scandalised that Corbyn did not sing ‘God 
save the queen’ at an event that had nothing to do 
with the queen; scandalised that he even uttered 
the blasphemous word ‘nationalise’, regardless 
of what little difference it makes to most things 
when they are nationalised under a capitalist state 
(or how likely Corbyn is to actually keep his 
word); and think he wants to create a “Socialist 
People’s Republic of Britain” - yes, someone I 
know actually used that term. So, basically, they 
lap up everything the viciously anti-Corbyn 
traditional media says. Most of them are middle 
class and see themselves as ‘pragmatic’, in 
contrast with the second group, who are ... 

2. The disillusioned: This group makes up the 
majority of the internet political crowd. They are 


disillusioned with the political system, and see 
Corbyn as an alternative - which is a marketing 
success for him. Since they do not remember 
or know about the so-called glory days of the 
70s, during which the unions were strong and 
a lot more was nationalised, they think what he 
is proposing is completely fresh and new. Since 
they, like the illusioned, have heard Corbyn 
and perhaps the Green Party and other political 
figures/organisations that they like described as 
socialist, they have started describing themselves 
as such. 

What should we take from this? Both of 
these groups are getting some things right and 
some wrong, and you cannot really blame either 
for their perspective. The latter is made up, of 
course, of those who feel disconnected from and 
discontented with politics - and who wouldn’t, 
given the way in which all the parties spew 
meaningless rhetoric, break promises and screw 
over the working class and young people? The 
former, meanwhile, recognises that the apparent 
alternative provided by Corbyn is hopelessly 
backward-looking and infected with Ostalgie 3 
(the English language really needs a word for 
that): hence the cover of the latest issue of the 
liberal magazine The Economist. 

Neither can be blamed for viewing Corbyn 
as socialist, because socialist organisations, 
including our own, are getting very enthusiastic 
about him. But neither has an outlook worthy of 
the generation which will hopefully bring about 
socialism, either. It should be obvious why the 
former is not a good outlook to have, since it 
amounts to accepting the status quo. However, I 
feel as though many socialists have views similar 
to, if more theoretically clear than, the latter. 
We are behaving like stereotypical rebellious 
teenagers, accepting the first thing that looks 
remotely different from what we have because 
we are so anxious to find an escape from the 
austerity, imperialism and bland neoliberal 


politics that we hate so much. 

That is not the way to fight for a real 
alternative. And, in fact, it makes young people 
and workers who are interested in creating 
a totally different system think that this - 
‘Corbynism’, ‘big government’ social democracy, 
yearning for golden days that never existed - is 
what a genuine alternative looks like. It gives 
disillusioned people new illusions. 

An actual alternative 

Socialism is possible, and it is possible now. 
There is no need whatsoever to settle for half- 
arsed social democratic alternatives, which 
always have and always will fail the working 
class, and no need to obfuscate our theoretical 
position or foster more illusions amongst 
workers and youth by treating Corbyn like 
anything other than a bourgeois politician. To 
the millions of dissatisfied workers and young 
people, who could potentially be socialists if 
they were not too busy voting for the bourgeois 
politicians we are wasting our time endorsing, 
our message should be this: we are offering a 
real, new alternative. 

It is an alternative in which there is no state 
pretending to serve the very people it screws 
over, no politicians to lie through their teeth, 
and no capital in existence to leave the country 
and cause economic damage if the government 
does something which goes against capitalists’ 
interests even a little. As long as we fight for it. 

This was the message that made 12-year-old 
me a socialist just over a year ago, and it will 
undoubtedly resonate with many more young 
people - if we hammer it home clearly enough • 

Commissaress 

Notes 

1. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Milifandom. 

2. http://metro.co.uk/2015/07/22/mumsnet-thinks-jeremy- 
corbyn-is-sexy-like-a-world-weary-sea-dog-5307992. 

3. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ostalgie. 
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All power to the 
Labour government 

This article by Chris Knight is based on a piece he wrote in 1969 when he was a member of the Militant 
Tendency 1 



A ccording to Trotsky, the 
Bolsheviks took state power in 
October 1917 by first calling 
on their opponents (Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries) to 
take the power. It was upon the 
demand addressed to the official 
Soviet leadership that the Bolsheviks 
mobilised the support to take power 
themselves: 

The demand of the Bolsheviks, 
addressed to the Mensheviks and the 
SRs - Break with the bourgeoisie, 
take the power into your own hands! 
- had for the masses tremendous 
educational significance. The 
obstinate unwillingness of the 
Mensheviks and SRs to take power, 
so dramatically exposed during the 
July days, definitely doomed them 
before mass opinion and prepared 
the victory of the Bolsheviks. 2 

The specific organ which the 
Bolsheviks called upon to ‘take the 
power’ was the executive committee of 
the soviet. The slogan, ‘All power to the 
soviets!’, was, concretely, the demand 
that the whole power pass to this organ. 
It was chosen simply because it was 
recognised as sovereign by the masses 
themselves and hence was actually in 
a position to take power. Although, as 
a body composed of Mensheviks and 
Socialist Revolutionaries, it was very 
reluctant to pull the strings of power, 
it at least had these strings in its hands. 

Opposition to the demand that it 
seize power came from two opposite 
directions. Anarchists and radicals on 
the extreme left saw the soviet and its 
EC as simply a direct instrument of 
the capitalists, the landlords and the 
war machine. Confusing it with the 
capitalist state apparatus, they thought 
it had too much power already. From 
the rightwing Socialist Revolutionaries, 
Mensheviks and some centrist 
Bolsheviks came opposition on the 
grounds that the soviets were doing fine 
and had all the power they needed. If 
they accepted that full power should at 
some date be taken, they pushed this 
date far off into the indefinite future 
- when, for instance, the European 
revolution had been completed. Really 
both forms of opposition - from left as 
much as from right - meant in practice 
supporting the capitalist state against 
the soviets, the ruling classes against 
the masses. 

Yet today’s ‘left’ radicals - those who 
in Britain oppose the slogan of power 
to the Labour government because 
the government is ‘capitalist’ - should 
sympathise with the Russian anarchist 
opponents of the slogan of ‘Power 
to the Soviet EC’. For this too was 
capitalist in the sense that it was used 
by the capitalists and turned against 
the masses. Although the soviets were 
democratic at rank-and-file level, the 
executive committee itself was almost 
completely free of rank-and-file 
control. Trotsky describes it as a “sub- 
government” 3 - in general subordinate 
to the capitalist government, yet itself 
possessing a state significance. Its 
main concern was to command the 
confidence of the bourgeoisie in its 
ability to subordinate the masses. 
Hence Trotsky writes: “The first 


care of the executive committee was 
to reconcile soldiers with officers. That 
meant nothing but to subordinate the 
troops to their former command.” 4 
The first care of the soviet EC was to 
take away from the masses the gains 
they had made through the February 
revolution. As a result, even the lower 
soviet organs began to be turned into 
indirect organs of reaction - and even 
the soldiers’ committees. In a real 
sense, the so-called ‘soviet executive 
committee’ was a fraud perpetrated 
upon the masses. Trotsky writes: 

The organisation created on 
February 27 in the Tauride Palace, 
and called Executive Committee of 
the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, 
had little really in common with 
its name. The Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies of 1905, the originator of 
the systems, rose out of a general 
strike. It directly represented the 
masses in struggle ... It was this 
executive committee which placed 
on the order of the day the armed 
insurrection. 

The February revolution, thanks 
to the revolt of the troops, was 
victorious before the workers had 
created a soviet. The executive 
committee was self-constituted, 
in advance of the Soviet and 


independently of the factories and 
regiments after the victory of the 
revolution. 

We have here the classic initiative 
of the radicals standing aside from 
the revolutionary struggle, but 
getting ready to harvest its fruit ... 
The radical intelligentsia got ready 
its reserve sub-government at the 
moment of the February victory. 
Inasmuch as they had been, at 
least in the past, adherents of the 
workers’ movement and inclined to 
cover themselves with its tradition, 
they now named their offspring 
‘Executive Committee of the 
Soviet’. 5 

Its social composition was almost 
totally unrepresentative of the working 
class: 

No small number of people got into 
the Soviet by individual invitation, 
through pull, or simply thanks to 
their own penetrative ability. Radical 
lawyers, physicians, students, 
journalists, representing various 
problematical groups - or most often 
representing their own ambition... 
Many of these accidental crashers-in, 
seekers of adventure, self-appointed 
messiahs, and professional bunk- 
shooters for a long time crowded 


out with their authoritative elbows 
the silent workers and irresolute 
soldiers. 6 

Organ of 
impotence 

The executive committee was the 
highest state organ of the working 
masses. It was their highest organ of 
power. But, composed as it was almost 
entirely of bourgeois intellectuals and 
petty bourgeois radicals, it was also 
the masses’ organ of impotence: “At 
the head of the soviets everywhere 
stood the Socialist Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks, who rejected with 
indignation the Bolshevik slogan, 
‘Power to the soviets! ”’ 7 According to 
Trotsky, immediately after the turbulent 
‘April days’, 

the power should have gone over 
wholly to the soviets; this could have 
been accomplished without any civil 
war whatever, merely by a raising of 
hands - merely by wishing it. But the 
compromisers did not want to wish 
it, and the masses still preserved 
their faith in the compromisers, 
although it was badly cracked. 8 

The compromisers found power being 
pushed upon them by the masses they 


represented, yet paradoxically, the 
more power was pushed upon them, 
the more they hated it and tried to get 
rid of it. As Trotsky writes, 

... the socialists, having so easily 
arrived at the head of the soviets, 
were worrying about only one 
question: Will the bourgeoisie ... 
consent to accept the power from 
our hands? Its consent must be won 
at any cost. And, since obviously 
a bourgeoisie cannot renounce 
its bourgeois programme, we, the 
‘socialists’, will have to renounce 
ours: we will have to keep still about 
the monarchy, the war, the land, if 
only the bourgeoisie will accept the 
gift of power. 9 

Since the soviet leaders were in this 
way actually agents of the bourgeoisie, 
it was not surprising that the anarchists, 
along with many others, began 
confusing the soviets as a whole with 
the bourgeois state apparatus. Trotsky 
writes of the growing economic crisis, 
and of how even the shortage of bread 
and the continuation of the war got 
blamed on the soviets, and in particular 
on its executive committee. 10 

There can be no doubt that, had 
it not been for the slogan of ‘Power 
to the soviets!’, which would never 
have been raised had it not been for 
Lenin’s personal insistence (against 
the initial complete opposition of the 
Bolshevik leadership) and which the 
Bolsheviks had to raise despite the 
Soviet’s own policies - the soviets 
would before long have been defeated. 
They would have been defeated not 
merely by the direct actions of the 
ruling classes, but also by the masses’ 
own demoralisation and disgust at 
the Soviet’s sell-out. The situation 
was saved purely and simply by the 
Bolsheviks’ organised demand that 
this same Soviet take full power into 
its own hands. 

The situation can be clearly 
understood by a comparison with the 
(generally very different) circumstances 
in Britain, in which the masses are 
turning against their Labour Party and 
trade union organs precisely because of 
the misuse of these organs at the highest 
state level by the capitalist class. In 
Britain the Labour government is being 
used by the bankers and employers 
to impose on the workers capitalist 
policies. 

Harold Wilson and his entourage 
(whom Trotsky would have classified 
as belonging to the “educated petty 
bourgeoisie”) orient themselves on 
the workers, but hobnob with the 
bankers and bosses. While forming 
a part of the labour movement and 
Labour government, through which 
the demands of the lower classes find 
their way up to the official state, the 
Labour ministers serve at the same time 
as a political screen for the bourgeoisie. 

Contradictory class tendencies 
intersect in Westminster and Whitehall, 
and they both cover themselves with the 
name of the Labour government - the 
one through unconscious trustfulness, 
the other with cold-blooded calculation. 
The struggle is ultimately about who 
is to rule the country: the bankers and 
employers or the organised workers. 
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Marxism does not merely make 
comparisons: it isolates from widely 
different concrete social situations 
in different periods and places 
certain essential features which are 
identical. Here is Trotsky describing 
for us the ‘Labour government’ 
which the Bolsheviks toppled and 
replaced through their demand that 
it take the power: 

The educated petty bourgeois 
oriented himself upon the workers 
and peasants, but hobnobbed with 
the titled landlords and owners of 
sugar factories. While forming a part 
of the soviet system, through which 
the demands of the lower classes 
found their way up to the official 
state, the executive committee 
served at the same time as a political 
screen for the bourgeoisie ... 

Contradictory class tendencies 
were intersecting in the Tauride 
Palace and they both covered 
themselves with the name of the 
executive committee - the one 
through unconscious trustfulness, 
the other with cold-blooded 
calculation. The struggle was 
about nothing more or less than 
the question who was to rule the 
country: the bourgeoisie or the 
proletariat. 11 

For Marxists the difference in name 
between the so-called ‘soviet EC’ in 
Russia 1917 and the so-called ‘Labour 
government’ in Britain 1969 is less 
important than their similarity in class 
substance. Future historians will 
see that both were sub-governments 
trapped beneath the dead weight of 
a semi-monarchist, semi-feudalist 
state machine, which was the direct 
instrument of the capitalists and old 
ruling classes. 

In common 

Naturally there are huge differences 
due to the totally different histories 
of Russia and Britain. The transition 
from landlordism to a workers’ state 
occurred in Russia, politically, ‘in a 
flash’ - between February and October 
1917. In Britain there stretches 
between these two historical stages 
an intervening period of bourgeois 
rule occupying several centuries. The 
duration of bourgeois political rule in 
Russia was effectively reduced to a 
time span of zero, whereas in Britain 
the bourgeoisie has ruled longer than 
anywhere else in the world. 

But despite these differences 
and many others there is something 
essentially in common between the 
extremely unstable and short-lived 
situation of dual power in Russia’s 
eight-month transition period and the 
prolonged constitutional history of dual 
and conflicting sovereignties, peculiar 
to Britain. Trotsky writes to this effect 
in his chapter on dual power in the 
History of the Russian Revolution. 

In Britain, parliament’s partial 
victory over the monarchy (ie, the 
victory of the bourgeoisie over the 
aristocrats, bishops and landowners) 
did not immediately transform itself 
into a victory of the lower classes 
over the property-owners’ parliament. 
Three centuries have passed, and we 
have still not reached this latter stage. 
Immediately after its victory in the 
English revolution of the 17th century 
(‘consummated’ by the execution of 
Charles Stuart), the English bourgeoisie 
was able to realign with the defeated 
remnants of the feudalist aristocracy it 
had fought against in order successfully 
to prevent the semi-‘proletarian’ 
plebeians (Levellers) from ‘completing’ 
the revolution in the direction of 
communism. 

In the first dual-power conflict 
(London and parliament versus Oxford 
and the king) the crisis was brought to 
a head and resolved by the victory of 
parliament. There then developed a 
second dual-power conflict - the lower 
ranks of the parliamentary army, not 
satisfied by their still merely partial 


victory against privilege, try to rise 
up against their own leaders, against 
Cromwell and against parliament. But, 
says Trotsky, 

this new two-power system does 
not succeed in developing: the 
Levellers, the lowest depths of the 
petty bourgeoisie, have not yet, nor 
can have, their own historic path. 
Cromwell soon settles accounts 
with his enemies. A new political 
equilibrium, and still by no means a 
stable one, is established for a period 
of years. 12 

Whereas in Russia, the victory of 
the ‘parliamentarians’ (Provisional 
Government, dumas, Constituent 
Assembly, etc) over the ‘king’ (the 
Romanovs) is almost immediately 
followed by the victory of the 
‘Levellers’ (the Petrograd workers 
and soldiers under their soviet) 
over parliament, in Britain the full 
development of this second dual-power 
conflict is only now becoming possible 
after a postponement of three centuries. 
England’s ‘permanent revolution’ has 
been of extraordinarily long duration. 
But it is in its class features the same 
revolution: the transformation of a 
bourgeois victory over feudalism into 
a proletarian victory over capitalism. 

This second victory in Britain hinges 
around the constitutional contradiction 
between the official sovereignty of 
the ‘queen in parliament’, and the 
unofficial sovereignty, in the eyes of 
the working class voters and the labour 
movement, of the Labour government 
as the highest organ of the labour 
movement and working class, whose 
policies are determined by the unions 
and workers by means of the Labour 
Party conference. This is an absolute 
and irreconcilable contradiction, with, 
on the one hand, the capitalists and 
their state claiming all ministers as 
‘ultimately responsible to the queen 
in parliament’ and, on the other hand, 
the organised workers claiming Labour 
ministers as responsible to themselves 
and their class. 

In 17th century Britain, rather as 
parliament after its victory began 
to ‘submit’ once again to the crown, 
provided it did not attempt to contradict 
parliament, the Levellers and plebeians 
after Cromwell’s victory wished to 
submit to the parliament of property- 
owners, provided it did not contradict 
the interests of the propertyless. The 
‘submission’ of parliament was in 
reality no such thing - the hope of 
the Levellers that a conflict with 
parliament could be avoided proved 
vain. It was their defeat which, in its 
‘world-historic reappearance’ in Russia 
1917, turned into victory. Here the 
property-owners’ ‘parliament’ was not 
given an opportunity to develop itself; 
it remained and died a ‘Provisional’ 
capitalist government. Here the 
‘Levellers’ have a mighty organ, the 
soviet, whose executive committee has 
already, even at the very beginning of 
the purportedly ‘bourgeois’ revolution, 
acquired the significance of a state 
organ. Trotsky describes the situation 
as follows: 

Delegations from the Baltic and 
Black Sea fleets announced ... that 
they were ready to recognise the 
Provisional government in so far 
as it went hand in hand with the 
executive committee; in other words 
they did not intend to recognise it 
at all. As time goes on, this note 
sounds louder and louder. “The 
army and the population should 
submit only to the directions of the 
soviet,” resolves the 172nd Reserve 
Regiment, and then immediately 
formulates the contrary theorem: 
“Those directions of the Provisional 
government which conflict with 
the decision of the soviet are not to 
be obeyed.” With a mixed feeling 
of satisfaction and anxiety the 
executive committee sanctioned 
this situation; with grinding teeth 
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the government endured it. There 
was nothing else for them to do ... 
The executive committee of the 
Petrograd soviet actually acquired 
a state significance. The other 
soviets guided themselves by the 
capital, one after the other adopting 
resolutions of conditional support 
to the Provisional government.. , 13 

Return to Britain, but jump 300 years 
forward from the time of the Levellers 
to 1969, and we see instead of 
Cromwell’s parliament, and instead of 
a capitalist ‘Provisional government’, 
a peculiar organ, a peculiar remnant 
of an old dual power - a sovereign 
organ of capitalism known as ‘the 
queen in parliament’. And instead of a 
‘Leveller’ band of armed artisans and 
peasants, and instead of a Petrograd 
soviet EC, we have an organ of the 
political ‘party’ (although hardly in the 
usual sense of this word) of the trade 
unions, a ‘Labour government’. This 
organ is as useful and as useless to the 
labour movement in Britain as was the 
soviet EC to the Russian soviets. The 
important thing is that we determine 
our relationship to it in accordance 
with the tried and successful strategy 
and tactics used by the Bolsheviks 
in Russia on the basis of an accurate 
understanding of this country’s history. 

Rather as the Russian sailors 
described by Trotsky were at first 
very unwilling openly and in so many 
words to refuse recognition to the 
organ of the capitalists (the Provisional 
government), so the British labour 
movement is by no means willing as 
yet to admit any contradiction between 
loyalty to its own organs and loyalty to 
‘the queen in parliament’. It is naturally 
felt that such a contradiction should not 
exist. Hence, despite attempts now and 
again to agitate against the existence 
of parliament, House of Lords, crown, 
etc, the general feeling among the 
working class tends to be that, provided 
these institutions make no attempt to 
interfere with the power and functions 
of a Labour government as a trade 
unionists’ organ, then they can be 
accepted as they are. And, rather as 
the Russian workers took the soviet EC 
as their sovereign organ to start with, 
rather than a congress of soviets, so the 
class-conscious British workers tend to 
look not upon Labour Party conference, 


but upon the virtually self-appointed 
‘Labour government’, as ‘sovereign’ 
over the movement as a whole. 

For this reason, just as the Bolsheviks 
always demanded of the soviet EC that 
it ‘seize all power’, we are obliged by 
objective circumstances to make this 
demand of the Labour government. For 
the Congress of Soviets to have appeared 
to the masses as sovereign, it was first 
necessary for the compromisist EC to 
refuse to take power when called upon 
to do so. In the same way, only the refusal 
of the Labour government to take power 
when instructed to do so by a united 
labour movement could turn sovereignty 
back upon a (by then) enlarged and 
seething party conference - its doors 
thrown open to all competing tendencies 
within the working class, enabling it to 
become a fully democratic congress of 
the whole people, constituting themselves 
the government through their control over 
the productive forces. 

Difference 

Russia’s February revolution appeared 
at first sight as a bourgeois revolution. 
The powerlessness of the bourgeoisie 
in Russia, however, immediately 
revealed it (to the Bolsheviks, but not 
to the Mensheviks) as simultaneously 
proletarian. The political impotence 
of the bourgeoisie in Russia (due 
to the fatal postponement of its 
revolution against autocracy) meant 
a disproportionate political strength 
in the working class. Hence every 
political crisis of the autocracy (1905, 
March 1917) meant the eruption of 
the workers’ organs in a particularly 
powerful, direct and ‘dangerous’ fonn - 
an absolutely intolerable form from the 
standpoint of both the weak national 
bourgeoisie and the autocracy. 

Quite the opposite applies to Britain. 
Here the bourgeoisie, due to its having 
won its anti-feudal revolution before 
any other bourgeoisie in the world, 
has been extraordinarily powerful 
and has dominated the globe. Hence 
it has been quite able to tolerate a truly 
enormous working class population at 
home without fear. If 1926 be excepted, 
it has not suffered a serious threat to 
its rule since its victory three centuries 
ago. This power of the bourgeoisie 
has meant the gradual appearance of 
the workers’ organs on a very large 
scale, but in the mildest possible form: 


bureaucratised, strongly influenced by 
the outlook and even the interests of 
the bourgeoisie, and, despite occasional 
sharp flashes of cruel class conflict, on 
the whole tolerable to the system. 

That is the essential difference 
between the soviets in Russia and the 
Labour Party in Britain. Both are class 
organs transcending the individual 
factory or industry and ‘reaching 
towards’ state power. But the soviet 
form springs directly from the factories 
within a given region, which simply 
send deputies to a town or regional 
council - the soviet. The Labour Party 
is based in a far less direct manner on 
the workers at work in their factories. 
It has arisen as a political organ of the 
trade unions. This indirectness has 
always provided a form of ‘cushioning’ 
between the leaders at the top, 
transmitting their bourgeois influences 
down, and the workers at the bottom, 
thrusting up their proletarian class 
demands. 

As organisational fonns the Russian 
soviets and the British Labour Party are 
very different. This applies especially 
at the lower levels of the two - at the 
highest state levels the Russian soviet 
EC (in 1917, not in 1905) and Britain’s 
Labour government are not so different. 
Naturally, the non-existence of a 
Russian parliament prevented the soviet 
EC from possessing the parliamentary 
context of the Labour government. 
Nevertheless, Russia’s soviets and 
Britain’s Labour organs have in 
common that they are the traditional 
political organs of the working class 
in their respective countries. Hence 
the original soviet of 1905 developed 
out of a giant strike wave, which of 
its own momentum became political. 
The Labour Party sprang from Tory 
attempts to bring in crippling legislation 
against trade unions during a period 
(1880-1900) when British capitalism’s 
world hegemony was being eroded 
by foreign competition. The Trades 
Union Congress responded by forming 
a Labour Representation Committee 
in 1900; the object of the committee 
was merely to ensure some direct trade 
union representation in parliament. 
From this was bom the Labour Party, 
when in 1906 the first 29 Labour 
members of parliament took their seats. 

It could be added that neither the 
soviet nor the early Labour Party was a 
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political party in the usual sense of the 
word. Both were established as forums 
within which real ‘political parties’ - ie, 
definite ideological tendencies within 
the working class - could compete 
for support and representation. Given 
workers’ power, both forms could 
become whole ‘parliaments’ (in the 
best, not the capitalist, sense of the 
word) of the entire working class and 
a premise and constitutional basis for a 
limitless multiplicity of political parties 
possessing the power not only to talk 
(as is the case in Britain’s parliament at 
present), but to act. 

Lenin and Labour 

For Lenin, the Labour Party was a 
working class forum in which it was 
essential that revolutionaries should 
participate: 

It must be borne in mind that 
the British Labour Party is in a 
particularly peculiar position: it is a 
very original sort of party or, more 
correctly, it is not a party at all in 
the ordinary sense of the word. It 
is made up of the members of trade 
unions with a membership of about 
four million, and allows sufficient 
liberty to all the affiliated political 
parties ... 

... such peculiar conditions 
now prevail in Britain that if a 
political party wishes, it may remain 
a revolutionary workers’ party, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is 
connected with a peculiar labour 
organisation of four million members 
which is half trade union and half 
political and is headed by bourgeois 
leaders. Under such circumstances 
it would be a great mistake if the 
best revolutionary elements did not 
do everything possible to remain in 
such a party ... 14 

Lenin’s view did - as it still does - meet 
with furious resistance from those 
‘left’ opponents of Marxism who are 
psychologically unable to distinguish 
workers’ bureaucracies, reactionary 
trade unions and other distorted organs 
of the working class from the direct 
state organs of the capitalists. In the 
following passage (from Lenin’s 
Leftwing communism ) we can gain 
a good idea of the kind of opposition 
Lenin had to put up with, and also the 
sense of urgency and perhaps near 
exasperation with which he fought such 
damaging ultra-leftism: 

Millions of workers in Britain, 
France and Germany are for 
the first time passing from a 
complete lack of organisation to 
the elementary, simplest, lowest 
and ... most understandable form 
of organisation: namely the trade 
unions. Yet the revolutionary, but 
unwise, left communists stand by, 
shouting, ‘The masses, the masses! ’ 
- and refuse to work within the trade 
unions ... on the plea that they are 
‘reactionary’ and invent a brand- 
new, immaculate little ‘workers’ 
union’, guiltless of bourgeois- 
democratic prejudices and innocent 
of craft or narrow trade union sins, 
which, they claim, will be (will be!) 
a broad organisation, and the only 
(only!) condition of membership of 
which will be ‘recognition of the 
soviet system and the dictatorship’!! 

Greater unwisdom and greater 
damage to the revolution than that 
caused by the ‘left’ revolutionaries 
cannot be imagined! ... 15 

We can make it clear to the ‘left’ 
revolutionaries in Britain today that we 
certainly do understand their feelings 
with regard to the Labour Party. 
Apparently the Labour government, by 
surrendering to the capitalist class and 
the Tories on every principled issue, is 
busily engaged in destroying itself and 
its party organisation and morale. ‘The 
Labour government and the Labour 
Party are reformist instruments of 
the bourgeoisie,’ say those who have 


abandoned hope in the Labour Party. 
‘Why shouldn’t we let them destroy 
themselves if they want to?’ 

What would have happened had 
the Bolsheviks allowed the soviets to 
destroy themselves? For they would 
certainly have done so, had they 
been left to themselves. Without the 
presence of the growing Bolshevik 
minority within them, the soviets would 
have remained under the leadership 
of the Mensheviks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries, the ‘compromisists’ 
- the Wilsons, Browns, Castles, 
Jenkinses 16 and such characters. 

Under such circumstances what 
would happen to such organs? Trotsky 
gives the answer, which under today’s 
circumstances applies equally to 
Britain’s Labour organs: “Remaining 
compromisist, the soviets would turn 
into a spineless opposition under a 
counterrevolutionary government, and 
then soon come to an end altogether.. ,” 17 
But then everything would have 
been lost for at least a whole epoch. 
The possibility is in a certain sense only 
a theoretical one, for Lenin and Trotsky 
were really bound to insist on the slogan 
of power to the soviets, just as we in 
this country are bound to insist on our 
slogan. The objective circumstances, 
once subjectively understood, in each 
case simply dictate the correct and only 
possible course. 

But it is certain that the Bolsheviks 
could not have taken power without the 
soviets, just as we cannot take power 
‘on our own’, but only inasmuch as the 
traditional organs of labour can take the 
power as a partial result of our activity. 
As Trotsky puts it, “The problem of 
conquering power can be solved only 
by a definite combination of party 
with soviets - or with other mass 
organisations more or less equivalent 
to soviets.” 18 

Instead of allowing the soviets to 
destroy themselves, the Bolsheviks 
carried out a determined campaign of 
simultaneous attack and defence of the 
soviets. As appendages of the petty 
bourgeois leaders, as transmitters of 
bourgeois influences on to the masses, 
as powerless talking shops they were 
mercilessly attacked. But as mass 
organs of the proletariat and peasantry, 
as potential state organs of a new social 
order, they were defended with the 
utmost vigour. 

Partly because of the attitude of the 
Bolsheviks, the masses’ ultimate faith 
in their own organs was never quite 
broken, despite the most anti-working 
class policies of the “prostituted” 
soviets. Trotsky writes that despite the 
endless betrayals of the official soviet 
organs at the highest level, “the masses 
had no intention of breaking with the 
soviet; on the contrary, they wanted the 
soviet to seize the power .. ,” 19 

The dialectical, twofold ‘attack- 
defence’ policy of the Bolsheviks, the 
challenge to the authority of the official 
leaders which underlay the demand that 
these leaders “take the power into their 
own hands”, was a clear (theoretically 
based) expression of the actual feelings 
of the masses, whose need for the 
Bolsheviks is conveyed by Trotsky, 
writing of the July days: 

The workers and soldiers felt clearly 
enough the contrast between their 
moods and the policy of the soviet 
- that is, between their today and 
their yesterday. In coming out for a 
government of the soviets, they by 
no means gave their confidence to 
the compromisist majority in those 
soviets. But they did not know 
how to settle with this majority. To 
overthrow it by violence would have 
meant to dissolve the soviets instead 
of giving them the power .. , 20 

After the July days, when the 
soviet was responsible for shooting 
demonstrators, even the Bolsheviks 
felt temporarily obliged to withdraw 
the slogan, ‘All power to the soviets!’ 
There was nothing dogmatic or 
mechanical about Lenin, who always 


knew how to keep in tune with the 
actual feelings of the masses. However, 
on Trotsky’s insistence, the slogan was 
soon revived when it became necessary 
to defend the soviet against Kornilov. 

Whose power? 

From the start, ‘All power to the 
soviets!’ had been ambiguous as a 
slogan - the ambiguity reflecting 
the real contradiction in the 
whole situation. In the long run, 
the Bolsheviks knew, it meant or 
would mean the transfer of power 
to themselves and to the masses as 
a whole, the transfer of power to 
Bolshevised soviets. In the same way, 
‘All power to the Labour government! ’ 
means, for the Marxist vanguard, all 
power to ‘us’: ie, to the working class 
as a whole, to a revolutionised labour 
movement, which will take power in 
the name of the Labour government, 
and will, once power is actually in its 
hands, thereby find itself in a position 
to ignore the so-called ‘Labour’ 
ministers of the queen and constitute 
itself the Labour government. But this 
is only the long-term meaning. 

In its immediate sense, ‘All power 
to the Labour government! ’ of course 
means the transfer of full industrial 
and political power to the Wilsons, 
etc. If they were to take the power 
there would be no need for us and 
the working class rank and file of the 
labour movement to do so: a great 
deal of trouble could be avoided. In 
the same way, as Trotsky writes, 

The transfer of power to the 
soviets meant, in its immediate 
sense, a transfer of power to the 
compromisers. That might have 
been accomplished peacefully, by 
way of a simple dismissal of the 
bourgeois government, which had 
survived only on the goodwill of the 
compromisers and the relics of the 
confidence in them of the masses. 21 

And this ‘proposal’ - the transfer of 
power to the compromisers - was 
the ‘compromise’ through which the 
Bolsheviks finally exposed the official 
leaders and won enough support in the 
soviets to take the power. This is the 
‘compromise’ the Bolsheviks made: 
a return to the slogan ‘All power to 
the soviets!’ - the demand that the 
Menshevik and SR soviets should 
seize full power. As a result of it, the 
authority of the compromisers in the 
eyes of the masses was shattered and 
the soviets came under Bolshevik 
control. Only then could the slogan 
be changed to a demand that the now 
Bolshevik organs take power. 

And this ‘compromise’ is the one 
which we need to make in Britain. We 


A n unusual donation this week 
came in the shape of a pack 
of stamps of various values from 
comrade SJ - by my calculation 
they total £15. That will help with 
the Weekly Worker mailout! 

SJ also asks us to comment on 
a statement he has come across: 
“Social democracy, or Labourism, 
was parasitic on Stalinism. With 
the host dead, the parasite could 
not survive.” Hmm. I thought 
Labourism preceded Stalinism - 
and what should we say about the 
thousands who are now flocking 
into the Labour Party? 

But I digress. SJ’s donation, 
received with his resubscription, 
was one of three that came in the 
post this week. Thanks also to PF 
(£25) and FG (£10). Then there 
were a batch of standing orders that 
totalled £305 - thanks in particular 
to SK and MM. Finally there were 


need to raise the slogan of ‘All power 
to the Labour government! ’ - which 
is a ‘compromise’ inasmuch as it is a 
recognition of the objective situation, 
of our lack of mass support, of the 
power which the official leadership 
and the Labour government still wield 
over the movement, of the illusions 
which the masses still have in the 
Labour government. 

Just as Trotsky writes that, despite 
everything, the masses in Russia did not 
want to break with their soviet, so in 
Britain, despite everything the Labour 
government has done, (wage-freeze, 
social-service cuts, anti-union attempts, 
etc) nevertheless the class-conscious 
workers by and large do not want a final 
break with ‘their’ government. 

Only when large numbers of workers 
discover that their own leaders are afraid 
to take real power into their hands can a 
real revolutionary consciousness begin 
to develop. Only then can a decisive 
section of the working class reach the 
conclusion which we have come to as 
revolutionaries: that if the power is to 
be taken in this country, we must take 
it ourselves • 

Notes 

1.1 wrote this document while a supporter of 
the Militant Tendency at Sussex University. On 
submitting it to an internal conference in 1969, 

I was immediately expelled without debate. The 
comrades acknowledged that I was “sincere”, but 
insisted that the correct slogan for the period was 
not ‘All power to the Labour government! ’ or 
‘Labour - take the power!’, but ‘Nationalise the 500 
monopolies!’ This article is an abridged version of 
the conference submission which got me expelled 
from the Militant all those years ago. 

Following my expulsion, I joined with others in 
forming the relatively short-lived Revolutionary 
Communist League, whose members went on to 
produce the Chartist newspaper before playing a 
significant role in establishing Labour Briefing. 

It hardly needs saying that there now exists a 
radically new situation in the Labour Party, with 
the possibility of a landslide election victory 
for Labour within the next few years. A number 
of comrades have suggested that I republish 
my decades-old document as a contribution to 
discussion on where we go from here. 

2. L Trotsky The transitional programme of the 
Fourth International London 1965, p34. 

3. L Trotsky History of the Russian Revolution 
London 1965, p233. 

4. Ibid p265. 

5. Ibid p233. 

6. Ibid pp234-35. 

7. Ibid p372. 

8. Ibid p373. 

9. Ibid pi87. 

10. Ibid p439. 
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13. Ibid p237. 

14. VI Lenin On Britain Moscow 1959, pp543-44. 

15. Ibid p459. 

16. Referring to Harold Wilson, George Brown, 
Barbara Castle and Roy Jenkins - leading figures in 
the 1966-70 Labour government. 

17. L Trotsky History of the Russian Revolution 
London 1965, p817. 

18. Ibid p743. 

19. Ibid p526. 

20. Ibid p575. 

21. Ibid p816. 


contributions amounting to £45 
from KH, BJ and FD via PayPal 
- those three were among 3,609 
online readers over the last seven 
days. 

All in all, we received exactly 
£400 this week, taking our running 
total to £1,664. That means we need 
just £96 to reach our monthly target 
of £1,750 before the month is out. 
I am confident we can ‘overfulfill’ 
that target (to use a phrase 
associated with “Stalinism”) and 
go some way to make up the deficit 
of a few hundred ponds that has 
accumulated over 2015. 

Can you help us reach a record 
total? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Parasitic 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Left Unity is no 
longer crowing 
about its sister 
party 


Austerity in the colours of Syriza 

Alexis Tsipras has escaped punishment at the ballot box, says Daniel Harvey, but the Greek election is a 
bad result for the left 



Alexis Tsipras: a good day for his career 


I n the end Syriza managed to avoid 
losing the snap election called by 
Alexis Tsipras in the wake of his 
surrender to the institutions in June. 
He got 35.46% of the vote, as against 
28.10% for his conservative rivals in 
New Democracy. At the same time, his 
coalition partner in the last government, 
the rightwing and xenophobic 
Independent Greeks (Anel) also 
managed to maintain its representation 
in the Hellenic parliament, winning 10 
seats. Altogether Syriza will be able to 
keep its old coalition, despite emerging 
with four seats fewer: thanks to the 
undemocratic 50-seat top-up for the 
winning party, it now has 145 MPs in 
the 300-seat parliament. 

This is a far better result than Tsipras 
must have expected. Opinion polls on 
the eve of the election showed the two 
main parties neck and neck on 31% 
apiece. However, Syriza has lost its 
entire youth wing, which decamped en 
masse in response to Tsipras’s complete 
failure to honour the pledges he made 
before the January election to oppose 
austerity. At the same time, the Left 
Platform also abandoned ship when 
it became clear that its MPs would 
be deselected and driven out by the 
Tsipras leadership. They formed a new 
party, Popular Unity, led by Panagiotis 
Lafazanis. 

In practice, the Left Platform 
had at best only ever offered token 
opposition to Tsipras’s capitulation, 
and at worst actively colluded with 
it. Half of its MPs voted for the third 
memorandum, when it was rammed 
through parliament, despite it being 
harsher in many ways than the original 
deal offered to Greece, which was 
rejected overwhelmingly in the July 
referendum. It included massive 
privatisations, cuts in pensions and 
benefits, an increase in VAT to 23% and 
a reduction in public-sector salaries - 
combined with further restrictions on 
labour rights, and an increase in the 
retirement age to 67. Popular Unity 
could manage only 2.86% - just short 
of the 3% threshold required for 


parliamentary representation. 

Tsipras insists that his new 
government will last a full four years 
and has called it a victory for democracy 
in Greece. The turnout, however, was 
one of the lowest ever in Greek history, 
at 55%. It seems that the attitude of 
many voters is that it really makes no 
difference who you vote for, seeing 
as Greece is effectively now being 
governed from Brussels and Berlin. 
Syriza is committed to an open-ended 
programme of austerity at the behest of 
the European Union, the International 
Monetary Fund, etc, which it intends to 
push through to the end. 

This is despite the fact that the 
bailout agreement has been set up to 
fail in many ways. High primary surplus 
targets of 3.5% from 2018 onwards 
will severely curtail any willingness 
to invest. The debt relief will be 
modest, but will still keep Greece in 
hock to its creditors for decades. Small 
businesses have no real access to capital 
markets. The VAT rises will dampen 
consumer demand. And the institutions 
will demand constant sacrifices, so 
that bigger payments can be made to 
creditors. 

The wiggle room Tsipras has bought 
himself is very slight. He has, however, 
put through some modest reforms in the 
way of healthcare and free electricity 
for the unemployed, as well as a slightly 
more humane approach to refugees. 
Large numbers of Syrians fleeing to 


Europe are passing through Greece. This 
forced New Democracy to abandon its 
more liberal image and adopt a position 
which amounted to the militarisation 
of Greek borders. However, Tsipras 
has committed Syriza to use every 
opportunity to push negotiations further 
with the institutions, whilst also making 
it a point to tackle Greece’s tax-evading 
oligarchs. 

This begs the question of whether 
over the next few years the association 
of the left with harsh austerity policies 
at the beck and call of the institutions 
will play into the hands of the far- 
right nationalist parties, particularly 
Golden Dawn, which did not make any 
significant headway in this election - its 
6.99% entitled it to one extra seat. At 
the same time the ‘official communist’ 
KKE saw no change in its support - it 
retained its 15 seats with 5.55% - while 
the Anti-Capitalist Left, Antarsya, could 
only manage 0.85% of the vote. 

Safe pair of hands 

Overall, the European powers, as 
well as the international press, have 
generally welcomed the result. Jeroen 
Dijsselbloem, the president of the euro 
group, was quoted in the Financial 
Times as saying: “I now look forward 
to the swift formation of a new 
government with a strong mandate to 
continue the reform process in Greece.” 
He continued: “I stand ready to work 
closely with the Greek authorities and 


to continue accompanying Greece in its 
ambitious reform efforts.” The FT has 
been mildly congratulatory, its editorial 
stating: 

Even though Mr Tsipras has managed 
to divest Syriza of some of its more 
obstructionist elements, there 
remains enough discontent within 
the party to resist implementing the 
kind of structural changes needed to 
liberate the Greek economy. 1 

The Daily Telegraph had a headline 
which read: “Jittery creditors breathe 
a short-lived sigh of relief, as Alexis 
Tsipras triumphs again”. 2 It seems that 
Syriza has successfully won the trust of 
quite a few representatives of Europe’s 
capitalist class. Having purged what 
passed for the left and ditched most of 
its modest reformist agenda, Syriza has 
proved to be a safe pair of hands. 

It is in fact not much different from 
any neoliberal-type social democratic 
party. It has extensively centralised the 
control over policies into the leadership 
around Tsipras, who can now make 
virtually any decision he likes without 
worrying about the membership. 

Calling the snap election had 
the effect of marginalising his left 
opponents before they had time to 
gather any forces together or make 
much of an appeal. It was also about 
getting it out of the way before the 
bulk of the harsh new measures have 


been implemented. I wonder how 
Greece’s security apparatus will react 
against any mass opposition to the new 
measures - not least if Anel retains 
control of the defence ministry. 

The left in Britain has, of course, 
now moved on from its former 
enthusiastic support for Syriza without 
much of a comment. Left Unity has 
suddenly gone quiet about its “sister 
party”, while Socialist Resistance, as 
well as comrades like Richard Seymour 
and Owen Jones, are keen to portray 
the Greek election results as a reason to 
break with the European Union rather 
than to build a genuine pan-European 
working class movement to oppose 
austerity on an international scale. 

Such logic is really far more useful 
for rightwing nationalists, as they seek 
to usurp a reformist left which has 
proven incapable of implementing its 
programme. It turns out there are no 
short cuts to building a genuinely pan- 
European working class movement 
which can coordinate the fight against 
austerity across the continent. This is 
clearly something that is needed more 
urgently than ever • 

Notes 

1. www.ft.com/cms/s/0/11 lc2966- 
6051-1 le5-9846-de406ccb37f2. 
html?siteedition=uk#axzz3mZ9fsF82. 

2. www.telegraph.co.uk/finance/ 
economics/11878661 /Greek-elections-J ittery- 
creditors-breathe-short-lived-sigh-of-relief-after- 
Tsipras-triumphs-again.html. 
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